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PREFACE 



QUOTATIONS are literary fragments gathered from 
many sources, chosen because of some striking 
originality in the thought or expression, or because 
they embody a sterling truth universally recognized 
jgid approved. 

.A collection of these literary fragments is interest- 
ing and valuable for several difierent reasons. 

1: An apt quotation — " what oft was thought, but 
ne'er so well expressed "^ — is often a saving of time. 
By its use, one may in a single terse phrase explicate 
an idea that would otherwise have required to be 
amplified Jnto several sentences of original composi- 
tion; 

2. Many persons enjoy a comfortable sense of being 
sustained in their own opinions, when some writer or 
speaker of recognized ability can be cited as having 
voiced the same sentiments. All the force of his 
incisive thought comes to the support of those who 
quote his words. A Scotch listener is prepossessed 
by a well-chosen quotation from Bums ; an American 

audience is favorably disposed toward the orator who 

• . • 
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IV PREFACE 

interweaves with his own thoughts some memorable 
words of Washington or Jefiferson ; and to preface a 
statement with the words, "Shakespeare says" — is 
practically to forestall criticism. 

3. To the one who merely*scans the«fragments in a 
desultory way, the book becomes a master of cere 
monies at a grand authors' levee, introducing the 
reader to many master minds, hitherto strangers to 
him, but henceforth to be his chosen friends. Most 
people date their interest in their favorite authot 
from the time when some bright saying of his acci- 
dentally attracted their attention, and led to a farther 
study of his works. 

For some one of these — or similar — ^reasons. Quo* 
TATioNS may find a place in the useful comer of the 
library shelf. 
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QUOTATIONS 



Accusation. — ^Again, men of Athene, I conceive 
abuse to differ from accusation in this, that accusa- 
tion has to do with oflfenses for which the laws 
provide penalties, abuse with the scandal which 
enemies speak against each other according to their 
humor. — Demosthenes, On the Orovm, Kennedy^ Tr, 

Action. — ^Every man has experienced how feelings 
which end in themselves and do not express 
themselves in action, leave the heart debilitated. 
We get feeble and sickly in character when we feel 
keenly, and cannot do the thing we feel. — Robertson. 

The flighty purpose never is o'ertook, 
Unless thfe deed go with it : from the moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hands. 

:fc :fc ^ He ^ ^ 

No boasting like a fool; 
Thia deed I'll do before the purpose cool. 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth 

Adversity.^ — Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and v^enompus, 

11 



18 QUOTATIONS 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head , 
And this our life, exempt from public hauuu, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

— Shakespeare^ As You Like It 

In the adversity of our best friends we often find 
something which does not displease us. — Rochefou- 
catdd^ 

I am convinced that we have a degree of de- 
light, and that no small one, in the real misfor- 
tunes and pains of others. — Burke, 

For of fortune's sharpe adversite. 
The worst kind of infortune is this : 

A man that hath been in prosperite 
And it remember when it passed is. 

— Chaucer — 2V. and Or. 

imbition. — O lading honors of the dead I 

O high ambition lowly laid I — Scott. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hat« 

thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand cany gentle peac^ 
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To silmce envious tongues : be just and fear not 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's^ 
Thy God's and truth's; then if thou fall'st, 

Cromwell I 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. 

— Shakespeare^ Henry. VIIL 
But 'tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the utmost round 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 

— Shakespeare, Julius Osesar. 
Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

— Oray. 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

— MiUon^s Satan. 
I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. — Macbeth. 
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^ So will a greater fame redpiind to thee,' 
. To have formed a party by thyself alone. 

— Dante, ParadisOj xvi. 

Atheism. — Forth from his dark and lonely hiding- 
(Portentous sight !) the owlet Atheism, [place 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven. 
Cries out, " Where is it?" -^Coleridge. 

A little philosophy inclineth a man's mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's 
minds about to religion. — Bacon, 

Attention. — The one serviceable, safe, certain, re- 
munerative, attainable quality in every study and 
in every pursuit is the quality of attention. My 
own invention, or imagination, such as it is, I can 
most truthfully assure you,would never have served 
me as it has but for the habit of commonplace, 
humble, patient, daily, toiling, drudging attention. 
— Dickons, 

Aspiration. — Still doth the soul, from its lone fast- 
ness high. 
Upon our life a rilling effluence send ; 
And when it falls, fight as we will, we die ; 
And while it lasts we cannot wholly end. 

— Matthew AmoUL 
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'* When I'm a man 1" is the poetry of youth. 
" When I was young !" is the poetry of old ag« 

" When I'm a man," the stripling cries, 
And strives the coming years to scan^ 

''Ah, then I shall be strong and wise, 
When I'm a man 1" 

" When I was young," the old man sighs, 
'' Bravely the lark and linnet sung 
Their carol under sunny skies, 
When I was young I" 

:|( :t: :ic i|e 4c 

The boy's bright dream is all before. 
The man's romance lies far behind. 

Had we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 

But, brother, toiling in the night. 
Still count yourself not all unblest, 

If in the east there gleams a light. 
Or in the west. 

— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll 1 

Leave thy low vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 



i 
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Till ihou at last art free, 
Laying thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea 

—0. W. Holmes. 

O paradise, O paradise ! 

Who doth not crave for rest, 
Who would not seek the happy land 

Where they that loved are blest? 
Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 

In God's most holy light. 

For myself alone I doubt ; 
All is well, I know, without ; 
I alone the beauty mar, 
I alone the music jar. 
Yet with hands by evil stained. 
And an ear by discord pained, 
I am groping for the keys 
Of the heavenly harmonies. 

—J.G, WhiUier. 

The desire of the moth for the star. 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow I 

—ShelUy. 
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Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 

Leaping and flashing 

From mom till night 1 
* * * ♦ 

Glorious fountain 1 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward, like thee I — J, R, Lowell. 

Ballads. — I knew a very wise man that believed 
that if a man were permitted to make all the bal- 
lads he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation. — Andrew Fletcher. 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew, than one 
of these same metre ballad-mongers. — Shakespeare, 
Henry IV ^ Part I. 

Beauty. — A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness iucreases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet 
breathing. — John Keats. 

Blind. — A blind man is a poor man, and blind a 

poor man is ; 
For the former seeth no man, and the latter no man 

sees. — Longfellow (Translation.) 
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Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy, 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 

— Chriatopher CodringUm, 

Change. — ^Changed ! There the epitaph of all the 

years 
Was sounded I I am changed too. Lei it be. 
Yet it is sad to know my latest tears 
Were faithful to a memory — not to thee. 

— Owen Meredith, 

Charity. — ^Then gently scan your brother man. 
Still gentler, sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

What's done we partly may compute. 
But know not what's resisted. — Bums. 

An old man broken with the storms of state 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 
Give him a little earth for charity. 

— ShaJcespearej Henry VIIL 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun I — Thonms Hood, 

Cheerfulness. — A cheerful temper, joined with in- 
nocence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten 
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sickness, poverty, and affliction, convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable. — Addison. 

Comparisons.- — Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit, and play with similes, 
Loose types of things, through all degrees. 

— Wordsworthy To the Daisy, 

Like — ^but oh ! how different ! 

— Ibid,, The Mountain Echo, 

Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, * 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 
Thou art gone, and forever ! — Scott, 

As sunshine, broken in the rill. 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 

— Thomas Moore. 

A soul as white as heaven. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
Two lovely berries, molded on one stem. 
— Shakespeare^ Midsummer NighVs Dream. 

One simile that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines. 
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The rose that all are praismg 
Is not the rose for me. 

— Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

• — Young. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make men better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 

A lily of a day 

Is feirer &r in May, 
Although it fall and die that night ; 
It was the plant and flower of life. 

— Ben Jonson. 

By ocean's shore we still prolonged our stay 
like men, who, thinking of a journey near. 
Advance in thought, while yet their limbs delay. 

— Dante, Purgatorioy Wright, Tr. 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought. 
When such are wanted. 

Wordsworth, To the Daisy. 

Philosophy is the romance of the aged, and 
Religion the only future history for us all. — Balbi^ 
Life and Times of Dante. 
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O night, 
And storm, and darkness I ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! — Byron. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands ; 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 

— CoivpeTy RetiremmL 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venioe. 

The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 

— Samuel Rogers. 
O Cuckoo I shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? — Wordsworth, 

Some flowers of Eden we still inherit. 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 

— Thomas Moore, 
The blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare ! 

Shakespeare, King Henry IV, Part I. 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer. — Byron. 

Boston State House is the hub of the Solar Sys- 
tem. You couldn't pry that out of a Boston man 
if you had the tire of all creation straightened out 
for a crowbar.- -0. W. Holmes^ Autocrat. 
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Strange 1 that a harp of a thousand strings 

Should keep in tune so long. 

— Isaac Watts. 

Don Carlos. — ^And pray, how feres the brave Vic- 
torian? 

HypolUo. — Indiflferent well; that is to say, not 
well. 
A damsel has ensnared him with the glances 
Of her dark, roving eyes, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 
He is in love. 

Don C — And is it fering iU 

To be in love ? 

Hyp. — In his case very ill. 

Don G-Why so? 

Hyp. — For many reasons. First and foremost 
Because he is in love with an ideal ; 
A creature of his own imagination ; 
A child of air ; an echo of his heart ; 
And, like a lily on a river floating. 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts. 

Don 0. — ^A common thing with poets. But who is 
This floating lily ? For, in fine, some woman, 
Some living woman, — not a mere ideal, — 
Must wear the outward semblance of his 

thought. 
Who is it? TeUme. 
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Hyp,-^ Well, it is a woman ! 

But, look you, from the coflfer of his heart. 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 
As pious priests adorn some &yorite saint 
With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blaze of glory. Without these, you know, 
And the priest's benediction, 'tis a doll. 

— Longfellow, The Spanish Student. 

Say — ^the world is a nettle ; disturb it, it stings : 
Grasp it firmly, it stings not. On one of two things, 
If you would not be stung, it behooves you to 

settle : 
Avoid it, or crush it — Owen Meredith. 

Tender-handed grasp a nettle 

And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle 
And it soft as silk remains. — Aaron Hill. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument. — Shakespeare, 
Henry V. 

Every man has in himself a continent of undis- 
covered character. Happy he who acts the Co- 
lumbus to his own soul ! — Stephen. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives. 

— George Herbert 
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For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new come fro yere to yere, 

And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science .that men lere. 
— Chaucer, The Assembly of Fovles, 

Nature, the vicar of the almightie Lord. 

— Ibid, 

For words are wise men's counters ; they do bui 
reckon by them ; but they are the money of fools. — 
Thomas Hobbes. 

0, many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant I 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that's broken. 

— Scott. 

(Of certain voices) — ^Acidulous enough to pro- 
duce eflfervescence with alkalies, and stridulous 
enough to sing duets with the katydids. — 0. W. 
Holmes. 

And, like a gay and sturdy evergreen, 
Smiles in the midst of blast and desolation, 
Where all around him withers. — Oolman. 

Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives elate 
Full on thy bloom. — Bums. 
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Conquest. — The conquests of the Cross are not over 
the sinner, but the sin. 

^^ *^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Conquering, not triumphing. The conflict is 
never over. 

Conquering, not as anger is cowed by fiercer anger, 
or hate by bitterer hate, but as anger is subdued 
by patience and hatred is conquered by love. And 
the conquests of patience and love are slow. 

— Author of Schonberg-CoUa Family, 

The lyfe so short, the craft so long to leme, 
Th' assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering. 

— Chaucer. 

Conscience. — noble conscience, upright and re- 
fined. 
How slight a fault inflicts a bitter sting. 

— Dante, Pargatorio III, Wright, 2V. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Shakespeare, King Richard III. 

Meanwhile the guilty soul cannot keep its own 
secret. It is false to itself; or, rather, it feels an 
irresistible impulse of conscience to be true to 
itselt ... It must be confessed — ^it vriU be con- 
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fessed — there is no refuge from confession but sui 
cide, and suicide is confession. 

— Danid Webster^ in the Knapp Trial. 

Courage. — Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

— Scott, Lady of the Lake. 
I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richards in the field. 

— Shakespeare, King Richard IIL 

Only look up clear ; 
To alter favor ever is to fear. 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth 
Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still. They come. Our castle's strength, 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. — Ibid. 

For courage mounteth with occasion. 

— Shakespeare, King John. 

We cannot answer for our courage when we have 
never been in danger. — La Rochefoucauld. 

For to all mankind the end of life is death, 
though one keep one's self shut up in a closet ; but 
it becomes brave men to strive always for honor, 
with good hope before them, and to endure cour- 
ageously whatever the Deity ordains. 

^Demosthenes, On the Oroumy Kennedy y Tr. 
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You and I are old. 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 
Death closes all ; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

*-jf- -j^p ^^y %j^ ^0 

^^^to ^v^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

^^^ ^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ 

Tho' much is taken, much abides ; and tho' 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we 

are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

— Tennyson J Ulysses. 

Courtesy. — ^To me it seemed a want of courtesy. 
Unseen myself, in other's face to peer. 

— Dante, Furgatorio XIII, Wright, 2V. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to act one ; no more right to say a rude thing 
to another than to knock him down. — Dr, Samuel 
Johnson. 

Crime. — Jails are built out of honest men's earn- 
ings. Courts are supported from peacefiil men's 
property. Penitentiaries are built by the toil of 
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virtue. Crime never pays its own way. Vice has 
no hands to work, no head to calculate. Its whole 
faculty is to corrupt and to waste ; and good men, 
directly or indirectly, foot the bill. — H, W. Beecher. 

There is no den in the wide world to hide a 
rogue. Commit a crime, and the earth is made of 
glass. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a coat 
of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the 
woods the track of every partridge, and fox, and 
squirrel, and mole. — R. W. Emerson. 

Criticism. — As soon 

Seek roses in December — ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or com in chafi^ 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that's false, before 
You trust in critics. — Byron. 

Reprehension, to be effective, should be just- ^ 
H". W. Beecher, 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. — Pope, 

If there's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 
A chiel's amang ye takin' notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent it. — Bums. 
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The essence of art consists in an artist always 
dipping into the right colors. — JvUus Stinde. 

It is not understanding that creates works of art, 
but feeling ; it is to feeling that we owe all that is 
best in us. . . . No philosopher has yet solved 
what the beautiful really is. — Ibid. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, ne'er is, nor e'er shall be, 

In every work regard the writer's end. 

Since none can compass more than they intend ; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true. 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit. 

To avoid great errors, must the less commit ; 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 

For not to know some trifles is a praise. — Pope. 

In part to blame is she 
Which hath without consent bin only tride ) 
He comes too neere that comes to be denide. 

— Sir Thomas Overbury, 

What boots it at one door to make defense. 
And at another to let in the foe ? 

— Milton, Samson Agonistes. 

0, wad some power the giftie gie us. 

To see oursel's as ithers see us ; 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. — Bunu. 
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Duclos has ended his history of Louis XI by 
saying : " Considering everything, he was a king." — 
Sainte Beuve. 

How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 

Nature fits all her children with something to do, 
He who would write and can't write, can surely 
review. — J. R, Lowell, 

Speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 
Carve every word before you let it fall. 

*^^^ ^^M ^i^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^M ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

And when you stick on conversation's burrs. 
Don't strew your pathway with those dreadful urs, 

—0, W. Holmes. 

Custom. — ^But to my mind — though I am native 
here, 
And to the manner bom — it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. 

— Shakespeare, HaTnlet, 

Dear. — So dark a mind within me dwells. 
And I make myself such evil cheer, 

That if I be dear to some one else, 
Then some one else may have much to fear; 

But if I be dear to some one else, 
Then I should be to myself more dear« 
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Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea, ev'n of wretched meat and drink, 

If I be dear. 
If I be dear to some one else ? — Tennyson, Maud. 

Death. — ^He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^* ^^^ 

So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him. 

— Shakespeare, Henry VIIL 

How sink the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 

*^^ ^^ ^0 <J^ 

^^M ^^^ ^T^ ^^^ 

By fairy hands their knell is wrung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. — Collins. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 

*^^^ ^^^ ^M^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^ ^^ tf^^ ^^ ^^ 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

5N * * * * * 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone in his glory. 

— Charles Wolfe, The Burial of Sir John Moore. 
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Why should we fairxt and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 

Knows half the reasons why we dmile and sigh 

— John Keble. 
Gave 

His body to the pleasant country's earth. 

And his pure soul unto his captain, Christ, 

Under whose colors he had fought so long. 

— Shakespeare, King Richard IL 

How wonderful is Death ! 
Death and his brother. Sleep. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

O God ! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood. — Byron, 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar 

Along the Psalmist's music deep. 
Nor tell me if that any is 
For gift or grace surpassing this : 

He giveth His beloved sleep. 

— E. B. Brovming. 

The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom : 
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And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

—0. W. Holmes. 

Dead I— one of them shot by the sea in the West ; 

And one of them shot in the East by the sea ! 
Both J both my boys I — If in keeping the feast 
You want a great song for your Italy free, 
Let none look at me. 

— E, B. Brovming, Mother and Poet. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

WiU come when it will come. 

— Shakespeare, Julivs Caesar. 

Deceived. — ^The foolish and obtuse are often de- 
ceived by others ; the Shrewd and quick are often 
deceived by themselves. Without that best of all 
qualities of the mind, common sense, there is little 
to choose between the two. 

#^% ^^^ ^^^ *^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

There is not so great a fool on earth as the clever 
man, when he is one. — G. P. R. James. 
3 
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Despair. — Then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 

Over the world in which I moved alone. 

— Shelley. 

With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse 

— Ibid, 

No light; so late ! and dark and chill the night ! 
O let US' in, that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late I ye cannot enter now. 

— Tennyson. 

Seldom despairing men look up to Heaven, 
Although it still speaks to 'em in its glories ; 
For when sad thoughts perplex the mind of man 
There is a plummet in the heart that weigns 
And pulls us, living, to the dust we came from. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to lignt. 

— MUton, Paradise Lost. 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Confusion worse confounded. — Ibid. 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone ! — Byron. 
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I have lived long enough ; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not. — Shakespeare^ Macbeth. 

Victorian, — ^Yet I fain would die I 

To go through life, unloving and unloved ; 
To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 
We cannot stiU; that longing, that wild 

impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not 
And cannot have ; the effort to be strong ; 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and 

smile, 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our 

cloaks ; 
All this the dead feel not — the dead alone ! 
Would I were with them I 
Hypolito. — We shall all be soon. 

Vict. — It cannot be too soon ; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of life, 
Where strangers walk as friends, and friends 
as strangers; 
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Where whispers overheard betray false hearts^ 
And through the mazes of the crowd we chase 
Some form of ioveliness, that smiles, and 

beckons, 
And cheats us with fair words, only to leave 

us 
A mockery and a jest ; maddened — confused — 
Not knowing friend from foe. 

— LongfeUow, The Spanish Student. 

Dining. — ^We may live without poetry, music, and 
art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without 
heart ; 

We may live without friends ; we may live with- 
out books ; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books — what is knowledge 
but grieving ? 

He may live without hope — what is hope but 
deceiving? 

He may live without love — what is passion but 
pining? 

But where is the man that can live without dining ? 

— Owen Meredith, 

That all-softening, overpowering knell, 

The tocsin of the soul — the dinner bell. — Byron. 
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Disguise. — The robin at your door on a June morn- 
ing seems to be expressing himself with lavish 
confidence ; but, to a patient listener, his song has 
something of the exuberant frankness which is the 
most impenetrable disguise in the world. — E. S, 

Phelps. 

To beguile the time. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hands, your tongue ; look like the innocent 

But be the serpent under it. [flower, 

— Shake&peare^ Macbeth. 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With odd old ends, stoPn out of holy writ. 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

- Shakespeare^ King Richard III. 

He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of Heaven 

To serve the devil in. — Pollok, Course of Time. 

Doubt — Uncertainty. — I falter where I firmly trod. 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world's altar-stairs 

That slope thro' darkness up to God. 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chafi*, and call, 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

knd fftintly trust the larger hope. 

'■^Tennysony In Menwriom 
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Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises. 

— ShakespearCy AWs WdL 

Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 

— Shakespeare, Measure for Measure. 

O weary life I O weary death ! 

O spirit and heart made desolate ! 

O damned vacillating state! — Tennyson. 

Yoxx say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes, 
Are tender over drowning flies, 

You tell me, doubt is devil-bom. 

— Tennyson, In Memoriam. 

" Many's the slip," 
Hath the proverb well said, " 'twixt the cup and 

the lip !" 
How blest should we be, have I often conceived. 
Had we really achieved what we nearly achieved ! 
We but catch at the skirts of the thing we would 

be. 
And fall back on the lap of a false destiny. 
So it will be, so has been, since this world b^an J 
And the happiest, noblest, and best part of man 
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Is the part which he never hath fully played out; 
B'or the first and last word in life's volume is — 

Doubt. 
The face the most fair to our vision allowed, 
Is the face we encounter and lose in the crowd. 
The thought that most thrills our existence is one 
Which, before we can frame it in language, is gone. 

'!> I* Jl* *(» »|C tf, 

Yet there's none so unhappy but what he hath been 
Just about to be happy, at some time, I ween. 
And none so beguiled and defrauded by chance, 
But what once, in his life, some minute circumstan'jt 
Would have fully sufficed to secure him the blisd 
Which, missing it then, he forever must miss. 

. * * :i: :fc :)c * 

The Future's great veil our breath fitfully flaps, 
And behind it broods ever the mighty Perhaps. 

— Owen Meredith. 
Dress.— For tho' ye won the prize of fairest fair, 
And tho' I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 

— Tennyson. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

— Sliakespeare, Hamlet. 
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The consciousness of clean linen is in and of 
itself a source of moral strength only second to 
that of a clean conscience. A well-ironed collar, 
or a fresh glove, has carried many a man through 
the emergency in which a wrinHe or a rip would 
have defeated him. — E. S. Phelps. 

Epitaph. — Let there be no inscription upon my 
tomb ; let no man write my epitaph ; no man can 
write my epitaph. — Robert Emmet. 

Estrangement. — ^Alas I how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love I 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied. 

— Tfumias Moore. 

It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit. 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 

^^Tennyson, 

Was it something said. 

Something done, 
Vexed him? was it touch of hanc^ 

Turn of head? 
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Strange I that very way 

Love began. 
I as little understand 

Love's decay. 

— Robert Browning, 

A rusted nail, placed under the faithful compass, 
Will sway it from the truth, and lose the argosy. 
Even the small cause of anger and disgust 
Will break the bonds of amity 'mongst friends. 
And wreck their noblest purpose. 

— T?ie Crusade. 

Eyes. — The little glance across the crowd, 
None else can read, wherein there lies 
A life of love at once avowed — 
The embrace of pining eyes. 

— Owen Meredith. 

A glance, caught from the vortex of some throng, 
Prom eyes which held a secret in their deeps. 
To which my heart gave answer ; for each keeps 
Some holy instinct, guarded carefully, 
Of which some other holds the magic key. 

— Sarah S. SocwdL 

Face. — ^A sweet, attractive kinde of grace, 

A fiiU assurance given by lookes — 

Continual comfort in a £eu». 

— SpmMT. 
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Failure. — It is no common failure, to have failed 
Where man hath given 
A whole life's effort to the task assailed — 
Spent earth on heaven. 

If error and if failure enter here, 

What helps repentance ? 

Remember this, Lord, in Thy severe 

Last sentence I 

— Owen Meredith. 

Faith. — One in whom persuasion and belief 

Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

A passionate intuition. 

— Wordsworth. 

Wait ; my faith is large in time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

— Tennyson. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

— Tennyson. 

The time when we most need faith is when 
things look black all around us. — Anon. 

'Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. 

— John Keble. 
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O heart of mine, with reverence own 
The fullness which to it belongs, 
And trust the unknown for the known. 

— /. Q. WhiUier. 
If there were not a God in Heaven still, it would 
verily be too dreadful here on this earth. — Juiivs 
Stinde. 

" What Hell may be, I know not; this I know: 
I cannot lose the presence of the Lord ; 
One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 
His dear Humanity ; the other. Love, 
CI caps His Divinity. So where I go 
He goes ; and better fire- walled Hell with Him 
Than golden gated Paradise without." 

— J, G. Whittier. 

The soul lives on. What lives on with the soul ? 

Glimpses of something better than h^r best ; 

Truer than her truest I 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Father of spirits ! Thine all secrets be. 

I bless Thee for the light Thou hast revealed, 
And that Thou hidest. Part of me I see. 

And part of me Thy wisdom hath concealed, 
Till the new life divulge it. 

4c 4c H: H< H^ 3)c 

But teach me, Omnipotent, since strife. 
Sorrow, and pain are but occurrences 
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Of that condition through which flows my life, 

Not part of me, the immortal, whom distress 

Cannot retain, to vex not thought for these ; 

But to be patient, bear, forbear, restrain. 

And hold my spirit pure above my pain. 

No star that looks through life's dark lattices, 

But what gives token of a world elsewhere. 

— Owen Meredith. 

Honest love, honest sorrow, 

Honest work for the day, honest hope for the 

morrow. 

Are these worth nothing more than the hand they 

make weary, 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 

dreary ? 

Hush I the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the 

Spirit 

Echo : He that o'ercometh shall all things inherit. 

— Owen Meredith, 

O, the little birds sang east, and the little birds 
sang west, 

And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed 

around our incompleteness — 

'Round our restlessness. His rest. 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Grant me, O most sweet and loving Jesus, to rest 

in Thee, above all other creatures, above all health 
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and beauty, above all glory and honor, above all 
power and dignity, above all knowledge and sub- 
tlety, above all riches and arts, above all joy and 
gladness, above all fame and praise, above all sweet- 
ness and comfort, above all hope and promise, 
above all desert and desire, above all gifts and 
benefits that Thou canst give and impart unto us, 
above all mirth and joy that the mind of man can 
receive and feel ; finally, above angels and arch- 
angels, and above all the heavenly host, above all 
things visible and invisible, and above all that 
Thou art not, .0 my God. — Thomas d Kempis. 

Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries I 

And better had they ne'er been born. 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

— Scott. 

Falsehood. — Lord, Lord, how this world is given to 

lying ! 

— Shakespeare, King Henry IV, Part L 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

— Pope, 

If I could add a lie unto a fault, I would deny it 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 
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O, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive. — Scott. 

No, 'tis slander. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. 

— Shakespeare, Oymbdine. 

And she to be coming and slandering me, the 

base little liar I 
But the tongue is a fire, as you know, my dear, the 

tongue is a fire. 

And the parson made it his text that week, and he 

said likewise, 
That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest 

of lies, 
That a lie which is all a lie' may be met and fought 

with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter 

to fight. — Tefinyson^ The Orandmother. 

When love begins to sicken and decay. 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

— Shakespeare^ JvUus Caesar. 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace 1 — Romeo arid Juliet. 
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Antonio — Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness. 
Is like k villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
0, what a goodly outside Msehood hath 

— Mercha'nJt of Venice. 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truth ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. — SliaJceapeare, Macbeth, 

And be these juggling fools no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope. — Ibid. 

And he that doth one fault at first. 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. — Imcu: Watts. 

I know how tender friends of me 

Have talked with broken hint and glance : 
— The choicest flowers of calumny. 

That seem, like weeds, to spring from chance ; — 
That small, small, imperceptible 

Small talk, which cuts like powdered glass 
Ground in Tophana — none can tell 

Where lurks the power the poison has. 

— Owen Meredith. 
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And who is it that deceives the State ? Surely 

the man who speaks not what he thinks 

What greater crime can an orator be charged with, 
than that his opinions and his language are not 
the same. — Demosthenes^ On the Crovm. 

A wicked, wicked thing, Athenians, is a cal- 
umniator always, every way spiteful and fault- 
finding. — Ihid, 

Fancy. — All impediments in fancy's course 
Are motives of more fancy. 
— Shakespeare^ AWa Well That Ends Well. 

Some things are of that nature as to make 
One's fency chuckle, while his heart doth ache. 

— John Bunyan. 

The fancy flattered my mind, 

And again seem'd overbold ; 
Now I thought that she cared for me, 
Now I thought she was kind 

Only because she was cold. 

— Tennyson J Maud. 

What reed was that on which I leant? 
Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 

The low beginnings of content. 

— Tennyson, In Merrwriam, 
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Faults. — ^If we had no feiults, we should not take so 
much pleasure in noticing the fnults of other peo- 
ple. — La, Rochefoucauld. 

We easily forget our faults when they are known 
only to ourselves. — Ibid, 

And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse. 

— ShcJcespeare, King John. 

Fortune. — For my part, I regard any one who re- 
proaches his fellow-man with fortune, as devoid 

of sense. 

* * * * * ♦ * 

I don't think any person wise, who insults pov- 
erty, or who prides himself on having been bred in 
a£B[uence. — Demosthenes, On the Grown, Kennedy, Tr, 

To be a well-formed man is the gift of fortune ; 
but to write and read comes by nature. — Shakes- 
peare, Much Ado About Nothing. 

Never cast aside your friends if by any possi- 
bility you can retain them. We are the weakest 
of spendthrifts if we let one friend drop off 
through inattention, or let one push away an- 
other, or if we hold aloof from one for petty 
jealousy or heedless slight or roughness. Would 
you throw away a diamond because it pricked 
you? One good friend is not to be weighed 
4 
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against the jewels of all the earth. If there is cool- 
ness or unkindness between us, let us come fitce to 
face and have it out. Quick, before the love grows 
cold I Life is too short to quarrel in, or carry 
black thoughts of Mends. It is easy to lose a 
friend, but a new one will not come for calling, 
nor make up for the old one when he comes. — Anon. 

The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumping on your back. 

His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 

To pardon, orjto bear it. 

— QywpeTy On Friendship. 

A sudden thought strikes me, — ^let us swear an 
eternal friendship.— Geor^re Canning. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho I sing heigh-ho ! unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly I 

— Song, in As You Like R 
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« 

Gentleman.^— Look who that is most vertuous alway 
Priye and pert (open), and most entendith aye 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
Tak him for the grettest gentihnan. 

— Chaucer^ Wife of Bathes Tale. 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 

Defamed by every charlatan. 

And soiled with all ignoble use. 

— Tennyson, 

Golden Age. — ^The primal age was beautiful as gold. 

— Dante. 

The golden age was first ; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted nature knew. 
And with a native bent, did good pursue. 

— Ovid Met. L 

lovely age of gold I 

— Tasso, Aminta. 

Happy times and happy ages ! Those to which 
the ancients gave the name golden. — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote. 

Oliver. — ^Where will the old Duke live ? 

Charles. — They say he is already in the forest of 
Arden, and a many merry men with him; and 
there they live like the old Robin Hood of Eng- 
land. They say many young gentlemen flock to 
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him every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world. — Shakeapearey As You 
Like It 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 

— Miltony Hymn on the Nativity. 

Good. — It is better to fight for the good, than to rail 
at the ill. — Tennyson, Maud, 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

— Tennyson. 

Where Fortune means to men most good 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

— Shakespeare, King John. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men obpervingly distil it out. 

— Shakespeare, King Henry V. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

— Shakespeare, Julius Csesar. 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. 

— Ibid., King Henry VIII. 
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For men use, if they have an evil toume, to 
write it in marble; and whoso doeth us a good 
toume we write it in dust. — Sir Thomas More 

0, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snonf, 
By thinking on &ntastic summer's heat. 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater fe«llng to the worse. 
— I^iakespeare, King Richard IL 

Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 

— Milton^ Paradise Lost. 

He is not truly patient, who is willing to suffer 
only so much as he thinks good, and fi'om who 
he pleases. — Thomas a Kempis, 

The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good 

and ill together. — Shakespeare, AlVs Well That Ends 

WeU. 

The good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Bum to the socket. — Wordsworth. 

When a gorgeous sunset is coloring the whole 
sky, do we think of the dull rain in the morning ? 
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No; it seems to us as if the whole day had been 
beautifiil, and we are no longer discontented. So 
it is with the years ; they turn into " the good old 
times." — Julivs Stinde. 

Grave. — I would that I were low laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

— Sliakeapeare, King John, 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 
A little, little grave, an obscure grave. 

— Shakespearey King Richard 11. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

— Gray^s Elegy, 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 

Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 

— Byron. 

Greatness. — Farewell, a long farewell to all my 
greatness I 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossonis, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

— ShakesfpearCy King Henry VIIL 

There is a tide in the afiairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to greatness; 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shaUows and in miseries. 

— Shakespearej Jvliua Caesar, 

Some are bom great; some achieve greatness, 
,and some have greatness thrust upon them. — 
Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

Grief. — Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not 
speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

— Macbeth. 

There were no end to grief and no room for joy, 
if we carried all the accumulated troubles of life 
with undiminished sensibility from year to year. 
First we bury friends, then time buries our grief. — « 
H. W. Beecher. 

The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft a gley ; 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 

For promised joy. — Bums, 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

— Ibid, 

Hair.— She knows her man, and when you rant and 

swear. 

Can draw you to her with a single hair. 

— Dryden. 
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Then said Olaf, laughing, 
" Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have the power to draw us 
Like a woman's hair I" 

— LongfeUow, Saga of King Olaf. 

Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

— Pope. 

Hand. — 'Twaa a hand, 

White, delicate, dimpled, warm, languid and bland. 

The hand of a woman is often, in youth. 

Somewhat rough, somewhat red, somewhat grace* 

less in truth ; 

Does its beauty refine, as its pulses grow calm. 

Or aa Sorrow has crossed the life-line on the 

palm? 

— Owen Meredith. 

In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand, and led them away from 
the city of destruction. We see no white-winged 
angels now. But yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction : a hand is put into theirs, 
which leads them forth gently toward a calm, 
bright land, so that they look no more backward ; 
and the hand may be a little child's. — George 
Eliot 
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Happiness. — There is only one thing in the world 
which seems to me to demand respect more than 
misfortune ; it is happiness, on account of its rarity, 
and, above all, its perishableness. — Alphonae Karr, 

happiness ! our being's end and aim I 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever thy name ; 
That something still which prompts th'etemal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die. — Pope. 

One is never so happy nor so unhappy as one 
imagines. — La Rochefoucauld, 

Honesty. — There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. — Shakespeare, Julias Csesar. 

The heart cannot wholly petrify without some 
honest revulsions. — H. W, Beecher. 

Honor. — By Heaven, methinks it were an easy lea]) 
To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep. 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 

— Shakespeare, King Henry IV, Part L 

That chastity of honor which felt a stain like a 
wound. — Edmund Burke. 
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Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer I 
How many then should cover that stand bare ! 
How many be commanded, that command ! 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honour; and how much 

honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnished. 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 

Hope. — Where are frost and snow when the haw- 
thorn blooms again ? Forgotten ! — Juliiis Stinde, 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

— Shakespeare, King Richard III. 

The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only hope. 

T-Shakespeare, Measure for Measure. 

Heart, take courage ! What the heart has once 
owned and had, it shall never lose. — H, W. Beecher, 

Happy are they who shall learn from thy ex- 
ample not to despair, but shall remember that 
though the day is past, and their strength wasted 
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there yet remains one effort to be made; that 
reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavor 
unassisted. — Dr. Johnson. 

Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Qf heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. — Milton, Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner. 

Sometimes, I think, the things we see 
Are shadows of the things to be : 

That what we plan we build ; 
That every hope that hath been crossed, 
And every dream we thought was lost, 

In Heaven shall be fulfilled. — Phoebe Gary. 

Ideals. — The -mission of genius on earth I To uplift, 
Purify, and confirm by its own gracious gift, 
The world, in despite of the world's dull endeavor 
To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it forever. 
The mission of genius : to watch and to wait, 
To renew, to redeem, and to regenerate. 

— Owen Meredith. 

Somebody remarks 
Morella's outline there is wrongly traced, ' 
His hue mistaken — what of that? or else, 
Rightly traced and well ordered— what of that ? 
Oh ! but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a:Heaveu for? — Robert Browning. 
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Happy he 
With such a mother I Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trast in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with day. — Tennyson. 

For individuals, as well as communities, should 
ever strive to model their future conduct by the 
noblest of their past. — Derrwsihenes, On ths Orovm, 
Kennedy, Tr. 

Imagination. — The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 

— Shakespeare, Midsummer NigfWs Dream. 

The foundation of talent is imagination, which 
is not, if I understand aright, anjrthing else than 
sensibility of mind ; just as sensibility, perhaps, is 
nothing else than the imagination of the heart — • 
Alexandre Vinet. 

Inference. — ^A dull mind, once arriving at an infer- 
ence that flatters a desire, is rarely able to retain 
the impression that the notion from which the 
inference started was purely problematic. — Oeorge 
Eliot. 

Inspiration. — Thy voice is heard thro' rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands; 
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A moment, while the trumpets blow. 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

— Ten/ny9on* 

I never heard the old song of Percy and Doug- 
lass, that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet — Sir Philip Sidney. 

Lo ! I must tell a tale of chivalry ; 

For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye 

^MM ^1^ ^1^ ^1^ ^^^ ^M0 

^^n ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^1^ ^^^ 

Lo ! I must tell a tale of chivalry ; 

For while I muse, the lance points slantingly 

Athwart the morning air \ 

^v^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

— Then how shall I 
Revive the dying tones of minstrelsy, 
Which linger yet about long Gothic arches. 
In dark green ivy, and among wild larches? 

*^f ^^ s^ ^fe ^^ 

^j» ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Yet must I tell a tale of chivalry : 
Or wherefore comes that knight so proudly by? 

— John KecUs. 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

— Addiaon^ OcUo, 
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Joy.— In sighs 

Which perfect Joy, perplexed for utterance, 
Stole from her sister Sorrow. — Tennyson. 

All who joy would win 
Must share it — ^Happiness was bom a twin. 

— Byron. 

Joy rises in me likaa summer's moon. 

— Coleridge. 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave— oh ! leave the light of Hope behind I 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel visits, few and far between. 

And the stem joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

— ScoUy Lady of the Lake. 

. How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown. 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
— Shakespeare^ King Henry Vly Part IIL 

No gift of God should be more gratefully recog- 
nized than a nature easily tending toward enjoy- 
ment So that of its own accord, it avoids sources 
of annoyance, and discerns in everything some ray 
of bcightness.— <^nofk 
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One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Csesar with a senate at his heels. — Pope* 

Knight. — ^And though that he was worthy; he was 
wys, 
And of his porte as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yit no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, unto no manner wight 
He was a verray perfight, gentil knight, 

— Chaucer^ Prologue. 
Laugh. — ^You hear that boy laughing? — ^you think 
he's all fan ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has cfone , 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poor man who knows him laughs loudest 
of all. — 0. W, Holmes. 

Law. — ^Equity is a roguish thing ; for law we have a 
measure, know what to trust to ; equity is accord- 
ing to the conscience of him who is Chancellor, 
and as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. 
Selden. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt^ 
But being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? 

— ySAo^espear^, MercharU qf Venice^ 
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Lent. — The Satan of long ago, in a snake's skin 
or with horns and hoo&, is but a vague specter 
nowadays ; but cheating over counter or Senator's 
desk, bribery, avarice, and lust are visible devils 
enough. 

It is no superstition nor priest-ridden foUy which 
drives any man back on himself for a season to 
test the value of the things for which he is giving 
his life, whether they be wine or women, money 
or place, and to determine whether there are not 
in him capabilities of better service and better 
reward. His Lent may be kept in church or outj 
may last forty days or forty hours, but when it is 
over he will find himself a manlier man, and will 
find, too, that the more real his struggle has been 
the more akin it was to that conflict in the desert 
eighteen centuries ago, the history of which has 
come down to each one of us, to-day, full of pro- 
phetic meaning.— fcfitonoZ, New York Tribune^ 
February J 187S. 

Liberty. — I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please. 

— Shakeapeare, As You Like It 

Library. — ^A library is but the soul's burial-ground 
It is the land of shadows. — H. W. Beecher. 
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Who cotdd dream, by the placid wateis that issue 
from tiie level mouths of brooks into the lake, all 
the plunges, the whirls, the divisions and foaming 
rushes that have brought them down to the tran- 
quil exit? And who can guess through what 
channels of disturbance, and experiences of sor- 
row, the heart passed that has emptied iuto this 
Dead Sea of books ? — Ibid. 

Life. — ^Lifel we have been long together. 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not " Good night," but in some brighter clime 

Bid me " Good morning."— Jlfrs. BarhavldL 

Live — yet live— 
Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to wiU — 
Live happy ; tend thy flowers ; be tended by 
My blessing ! — Tennyson, 

Age and youth look upon life from the opposite 
ends of the telescope : it is exceedingly IcMig ; it ii 
exceedingly short I — H, W. Beecher. 

Life's but a means unto an end, that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things — ^God. 
5 — PM^j? James BaUey, 
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Lips. — Her lips were red, and one was thin 

Compared with that was next her chin ; 
Some bee had newly stung it. 

— Sir John Suckling. 

Love. — For contemplation he and valor formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace- 
He for God only, she for God in him. 

— MiUonj Paradise Lost 

Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 

— Sir Waiter Raleigh. 

The love of Ophelia, which she never once con- 
fesses, is like a secret which we have stolen from 
her, and which ought to die upon our hearts as 
upon her own. — Mrs, Jamison. 

One streak of scornful gold, 
In the cloudy and billowy west, 

Burned with a light as cold 
As love in a much-wronged breast 

— Owen Meredith. 

I had loved her the better had she less loved me. 
The heart of a man's like that delicate weed 
Which requires to be trampled on, boldly indeed, 
Ere it give forth the fragrance you wish to extract. 
'TIS a simile, trust me, if not new, exact. — Ibid. 
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Chase not too close the fading rapture. Leave 

To Love his long auroras, slowly seen. 
Be ready to release, as to receive, 

Deem those the nearest, soul to soul, between 
Whose lips yet lingers reverence on a sigh. 

Judge what thy sense can reach not, most thine 
own. 

If once thy soul hath seized it. The unknown 
Is life to love, religion, poetry. — IMd, 

In peace. Love tunes the shepherd's reed; 

In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above. 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. — Scott. 

The god of love, ah ! benedicUe, 
How mighty and how gret a lord is he ! 
Agayns his might ther gayneth non obstacles, 
He may be cleped a god for his miracles. 

— C/iaucer, The KniglU^s Tale. 

In love, as in religion, faith worketh miracles.— 

S. S. Morton. 

Mightier far 

Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and star. 
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Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favorite seat be feeble woman's 
breast. — Wordsworth. 

Her virtue and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be wooed, and not unsought be won. 

— MiUon, Paradise Lost. 

It is with flowers as with friends. Many may 
be loved, but few much loved. — H. W. Beecher. 

« Es priife was sich ewig bindet." (Prove ye 
each other well who would be bound for aye.)— 
Oerman proverb. 

Of all paths lead to a woman's love, 
Pity's the straightest 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Pity's akin to love. — Thomas Soviheme. 

Pity swells the tide of love. 

— Young ^ Night Thoughts. 
Viola. — I pity you. 

Olivia. — That's a degree to love. 

— ShaJcespeare, Twelfth Night. 

Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer Love, that run away. 

— Thomas Oarew. 

When love and skill work together, expect a 
masterpiece. — Charles Reade. 



I 
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Ah, how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love's command ! 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who foUoweth Love's behest 
Far excelleth all the rest ! — Longfellow. 

Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love ; 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent. 

— Shakespeare, Much Ado About Nothing, 

Love feels no burden, thinks nothing of trouble, 
attempts what is above its strength, pleads no 
excuse of impossibility; for it thinks all things 
lawful for itself, and all things possible. 

It is therefore able to undertake all things, and 
it completes many things, and brings them to a 
conclusion, where he who does not love, fidnts and 
lies down. — Thomas d Kempis. 

She's beautiful, and therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

— Shakespeare, King Henry VI, Part L 

She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
She is Lavinia ; therefore must be loved. 

— Shakespeare^ TUua Andronicus. 
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Was ever woman in this humor woo'd? 
Was ever woman in this humor won ? 

— Shakespeare, King Richcvrd IIL 

That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

— Shakespeare, Two OenUemen of Veroruu 

Where true love has found a home, every new 
year forms one more ring around the hearts oi 
those who love each other, so that in the end they 
cannot live apart. — JiUivs Stinde. 

Engaged couples are, in fact, worse than no com- 
pany — except to themselves. — Ibid. 

Journeys end in lovers' meeting. 
Every wise man's son doth know. 

— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

No sooner met, but they looked; no sooner 
looked, but they loved ; no sooner loved, but they 
sighed ; no sooner sighed, but they asked one an- 
other the reason. — Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

She never told her love ; 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat, like Patience on a monument. 
Smiling at grief. — Shakespeare, Twelfth NigkL 
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Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
'Cause another's rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day^ 
Or the flowery meads in May, 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how feir she be? 

— George Wither, 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 

— Ben Jonson, 

You say to me-wards your afiection's strong, 
Pray love me little, so you love me long. 

— Herrick, 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 

— Richard Lovelace. 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 
So sways she level in her husband's heart. 

— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 
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Unless you oan think, when the song is done^ 

No other is soft in the rhythm, 
Unless you can feel, when left by One, 

That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath. 

That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear — " For life I for death 1" — 

Oh I fear to call it loving I 
— E. B. Browning^ A Woman's Shortcomings. 

0, rank is good, and gold is fair, 

And high and low mate ill ; 
But love has never known a law 

Beyond its own sweet will. 

— /. G. WhiUier. 

How little know they life's divinest bliss, 
That know not to possess and yet refrain I 

Let the young Psyche roam, a fleeting kiss ; 
Grasp it — a few poor grains of dust remain. 

— Owen Meredith. 

The world is filled with folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I say : 

For Beauty is easy enough to win ; 
But one isn't loved every day. — Ibid. 

How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness 
through another man's eyes. — Shakespeare, As You 
Like It, 
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Pain would I climb, yet fear I to fall. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at alL 

— Q^een Elizabeths reply. 

Take, O, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the mom ; * 
But my kisses bring again, bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain ! 

— Song^ in Measure for Mea^sure. 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence. — Byron. 

The sea hath its pearls. 

The heaven hath its stars, 
But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

— Longfellow, Tiransl. 

God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 

— Robert Browning, 

But the language of languages dearest to me 
Is that in which once, ma toute ch4rie. 
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When, together, we bent o'er your nosegay foi 

hours, 
You explained what was silently said by the i 

flowers. 
And, selecting the sweetest of all, sent a flame 
Through my heart, as, in laughing, you murmured, 

Je faime, 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

And I never shall hear (I well know it) one word 
Of that delicate idiom of Paris without 
Feeling morally sure, beyond question or doubt, 
By the wild way in which my heart inwardly 

fluttered, 
That my heart's native tongue to my heart has 

been uttered. 
And when I hear French spoken as I approve, 
I feel myself quietly falling in love. 

— Owen Meredith. 
I hold it true, whate'er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most ; 
'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

— Tennyson^ In Memoriam. 

Oh ! who would love ? I woo'd a woman once. 
But she was sharper than an eastern wind, 
And all my heart turned from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the sea. — Tennyson. 
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Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

— Robert Bums. 

Do you ask me, starry eyes, 

To describe the lover true? 
Wonder not at my surprise. 

Who should know as well as you ? 
Think of all that you have seen, 
All the lovers that have been ; 
He is true whose love is shown 
For her sake and not his own. 

—F. W. Loving. 

He loves not well whose love is bold. 

— William Winter. 

I Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 

; — Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

I Beshrew me but I love her heartily I 

For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 

i And true she is, as she hath prov'd herself; 

And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true, 

i Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 



» 
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Whom love had unmade from a common man, 
But not completed to an uncommon man. 

— E. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh. 

^ Alone,** I said, " from earlier than I know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 
I loved the woman : he that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet self. 
Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 
Or keeps his winged affections dipt with crime." 

— TennysoUy The Princess- 

heart of stone, are you flesh, and caught 
By that you swore to withstand? 
For what was it else within me wrought 
But, I fear, the new strong wine of love. 
That made my tongue to stammer and trip 
When I saw the treasured splendor, her hand, 
Come sliding out of her sacred glove, 
And the sunlight > ^oke from her lip ? 

— Tennysony Mavd. 

Heart, are you great enough 

For a love that never tires ? 
O heart, are you great enough for love? 

— Tennyson, 

Behold her there, 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart. 
My first) last love; the idol of my youth^ 
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The darling of my manhood, and, alas! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age. 

— Tennyson. 

If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
*' I love her for her smile • • her look • • her 
way 
Of speaking gently, . . for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day " — 
For these things in themselves. Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee — ^and love 9ic 

wrought 
May be un wrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry ; 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou may'st love on through love's eternity. 
— E. B. Browning y Sonnet from the Portuguese* 

I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 

There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on. 

Calming itself to the long-wish'd for end. 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 
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None like ber, none. 

Just how the dry-tongued laurels' pattering talk 

Seem'd her light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more ; 

But even then I heard her close the door, 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 

There is none like her, none^» 
Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

— Tennyson^ Mavd^ 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn : 
Happiest of all in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king, 

— Shakeapearej Merchant of Venice. 

To see her is to love her. 

And love but her forever. — Bums. 

A guardian angel o'er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 

— Samud Rogers. 

She's adorned 
Amply that in her husband's eye looks lovely,— 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in. — John Tobin. 
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And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

'■^Wordsworth. 

To know, to esteem, to love — and then to part. 
Makes up life's tale to many a feeling heart ! 

— Coleridge. 
O woman I in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 

—Sir Walter Scfifl 

Then, if love's first ideal now grows wan. 
And thou wilt love again, — again love me, 

For what I am : no hero, but a man 
Still loving thee. — Owen Meredith. 

Drink ye to her that each loves best, 

And if you nurse a flame 
That's told but to her mutual breast, 

We will not ask her name. — Campbell. 

All love is sweet, 

Given or returned, 

They who inspire it most are fortunate. 
As I am now ; but those who feel it most 
Are happier still. — Shelley. 
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The pleasure of love is in loving. We are hap* 
pier in the passion we feel than in that we excite. * 
La Rochefoucauld. 

And then at worse — ^if Romney love her not— 
At worst — ^if he's incapable of love, 
Which may be — then indeed, for such a man 
' Incapable of love, she's good enough : 
For she, at worst, too, is a woman still 
And loves him • • as the sort of woman can. 

— E, B. Browning* 

No mistress of the hidden skill, 

No wizard gaunt and grim, 
Went up by night on heath or hill 

To read the stars for him ; 
But the merriest maid in all the land 

Of vine-encircled France 
Bestowed upon his brow and hand 
Her philosophic glance : 
** I bind thee with a spell," said she, 
" I sign thee with a sign ; 
No woman's love shall light on thee. 
No woman's heart be thine !" 

— Mrs, HemanSj The ChUd^s Destiny. 

Alas for love I if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, Earth 1 — IbiJL 
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Man. — Men. — His life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, " This was a man 1" 

— Shakesipearey Jviivs Caesar. 

Men who can hear the Decalogue, and feel 
No self-reproach, — Wordsworth* 

A stoic of the woods — a man without a tear, 

— CampbelL 

Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

— Shakespeare^ Julius Csesar, 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident to^morro^^S. — WordmoortK 

VVhom neither shape of anger can dismay, 
Nor tho^jght of tender happiness betray. — Ihid* 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees and does it ; 
This high man with a great thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it. — Robert Browning. 

This is a slight, unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands. 

— Shakespeare^ Julius Csesonr. 
6 
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Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever — 
One foot on sea and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

— Shakespeare^ Afuch Ado About Nothing. 

What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason ! how infinite in feculty ! in form and moving 
how express and admirable I in action how like an 
angel ! in apprehension how like a god ! the beauty 
of the world ! tiie paragon of animals ! And yet, 
to me, what is this quintessence of dust? Man 
delights not me ; no, nor woman neither. — Shakes- 
peare, Harrdet, 

No one is a real man after he has lost out all the 
boy. — H, W, Beecher. 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 

— Shakespeare, King Henry VIIL 

Nowher so besy a man as he there n'as. 
And yet he seemed besier than he was. 

— Chaucer. 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 

^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^ ^^f 

^^M ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a' that; 
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Bat an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid &ith, he maunna fa' that — Bums. 

^tfarriage. — In the opinion of the world marriage 
ends all, as it does in a comedy. The truth is 
precisdy the reverse. It begins alL — Mme^ 
Swetchine. 

Let me not to the marriage of true mmds 

Admit impediments ; love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

— MiUoUj Sonnet 116. 

Memory and Associations. — 'Mid pleasures and 
palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home, 

— /. Howard Payne. 

I remember, I remember 
' How my childhood fleeted by 
The mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its July. 

—W.M.Praed. 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 

— Eliza Cook. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well. 

— Samuel Woodworth. 
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Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago. 

— Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

Near the lake where drooped the willow, 

Long time ago ! — George P. Morris. 

Woodman, spare that tree I 
Touch not a single bough 1 

In youth it sheltered me, 

And ril protect it now. — Ibi(L 

Those evening bells I those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tells ! 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

— Thomas Moore. 
I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. — Thomas Hood, 

Why is it, at each turn I trace 
Some memory of that exiled race ? 
Can I not mountain maiden spy. 
But she must bear the Douglas eye? 
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Can I not view a Highland brand, 
But it must match the Douglas hand? 
Can I not frame a fevered dream, 
But still the Douglas is the theme? 
I'll dream no more. ' — ScotL 

Oft in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Pond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ! 

The smiles, the tears 

Of boyhood's years. 
The words of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone. 

Now dimmed and gone. 
The* cheerful hearts now broken! 

0^ ^1* ^^ ^^ ^^ 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed I 

— Thomas Moore. 

When the sun sinks to rest. 
And the star of the west 
Sheds its soft silver light o'er the sea^ 
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What sweet thoughts ariaey 
As the dim twilight dies— 

For then I am thinking of theel 
1 then crowding fast 
Come the joys of the past^ 

Through the dimness of days long gone by, 
like the stars peeping out, 
Through the darkness about, 

From the soft silent depth of the sky. 

And thus, as the night 

Grows more lovely and bright 
With the clustering of planet and star, 

So this darkness of mine 

Wins a radiance divine 
From the light that still lingers afar. 

Then welcome the night, 

With its soft holy light 1 
In its silence my heart is more free 

The rude world to forget, 

Where no pleasure I've met 
Since the hour that I parted from thee. 

— Samud Lover^ 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood* 
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And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe— 
" Forever — never I 
Never — ^forever I " 

—LongfeUow, The Old Clock 

Ah! happy years I once more who would not be a 
boy ? — Byron. 

At leaving even the most unpleasant people 
And places, one keeps looking at the steeple. 

—Ibid. 

Mind. — ^Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

— Goldsmith, The Traveler. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

— MiUoriy Paradise LosL 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 

— Richard L&odace. 

Moods. — Thou troublest me : I am not in the vein 

— Shakespeare^ King Richard III. 

Who ever saw a person other than quiet and 
peaceful that knits? If anger breaks out, the 
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knitting is laid aside. When the needles begin 
again, you may be sure that it is all right within, 
— H. W. Beecher. 

Moral Reflections. — Earth gets its price for what 
earth gives us ; 

^K ¥^ *J^ *J^ *^ ^^ 

'Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

— X R, Lowell. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou lives* 
Live well ; how long or short permit to Heaven. 

— MUton. 

An intense hour will do more than dreamy 
years. — H. W, Beecher, 

Could we forbear dispute and practice love, 
We should agree as angels do above. 

— WaUer. 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession; 
from the which as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to en* 
deavor themselves by way of amends to be a help 
liHd ornament thereunto. — Bacon. 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

— Yoimg, Night ThofoghJts. 
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From lowest place where virtuous things proceed, 
Tho place is dignified by the doerV deed. 

— Shakespeare, AWs Well That Ends Well. 

For this is my maxim. I hold that the party 
receiving an obligation should ever remember it, 
the party conferring should forget it immediately, 
if the one is to act with honesty, the other without 
meanness. To remind and speak of your own 
bounties is next door to reproaching. — DemostJienea, 
On the Orovmy Kennedy, 2V. 

Among all other people I find these principles 
in a manner defined and settled — Does a man will- 
fully offend? He is the object of wrath and pun- 
ishment. Hath a man erred unintentionally? 
There is pardon instead of punishment for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what seemed for the 
general good, and without any fault or misconduct 
been in common with all disappointed of success ? 
Such a one deserves not obloquy or reproach, but 
sympathy. These principles will not be found in 
our statutes only : Nature herself has defined them 
by her unwritten laws and the feelings of huinan- 
ity. — Ibid. 

A citizen of worth and honor should not call 
upon judges impaneled in the public service to 
gratify his anger or hatred, or anything of that 
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kind : nor should he come before you upon any 
such grounds. The beetthmg is not to have these 
feidings ; but if it cannot be hdped, they should 
be mitigated and restrained. — Ibid. 

Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 

And folly into sin I — Scott* 

Let not Sir Martin or Dame Bertha say — 
Seeing one steal, another sacrifice — 

That they have looked into the judgment day. 
For still the one may fall, the other rise. 

—DarUe, Par. XIII, Wrighi, 2V. 

A man is tempted to what he knows to be sinful; 
he is enticed where the evil appears to be innocent. 
— H. W. Beecher. 

Every seed and every bud whispers to us to 
secure, while the leaf is yet green, that germ which 
flball live when frosts have destroyed leaf and 
flower. — Ibid. 

Peace hath h^ victeries 
No less renowned than war. — MiUon. 

Form as amiable sentiments as you can of 
nations, communities of men, and individuals. If 
they are tarue, you do them only justice ; if false, 
though your opinion does not alter their nature 
and make them lovely, you yourself ar^ more 
lovely for entertaining such sentiments. — Steele. 
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Music* — Sweet bird, that shuim'st the noise of folly 
Most musical, most melancholy. 

— Mikony 11 Penserodo. 

If music be the food of love, play on , 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ; it had a dying fall : 
0, it came o'er my ear like the swed; souths 
That breathes upon a bank of violets^ 
Stealing and giving odor. 

— ShakeapearCj Twdfih Night, 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound. 

— Omgreve. 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet soundsj 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

— Shakeapearey MerckmU ef Venice, 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honor, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning. 
Fighting still and still destroying : 
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If the world be worth thy winning ;.. _ . 
Think, oh ! think it worth enjoying :. 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause, 
So Love was crown'd, but Music won the cause 

— Dryden, Alexander's FeasL 

There is in souls a sjnnpathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet I — (hwper, Tosh 

When Music, heavenly maid, was youngs 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

^^b ^^* ^^ ^^^ 

Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 

^Mm ^m^ ^i^ ^i^ ^i^ 

^^b ^^^ *J^ ^^ *J^ 

'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wUd. 

^^% ^^^ ^^* ^^^ 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

^M ^^ ^0 ^# ^0 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^* ^^^ 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

^^ ^^ ^^* ^w* ^^* 
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Music I sphere-descended maid, 
Pri«nd of pleasure, wisdom's aid. 

— William CoUinSj Ode to the Possums. 

Gayly the Troubadour 

Touched his guitar, 
As he was hastening 

Hoipe from the war; 
Singing, From Palestine 

Hither I come, 
Ladye-love, ladye-love. 

Welcome me home 1 

— Thomas Haynea Bayly, 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all 

the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed ir 

music out of sight. — Tennyson. 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets do. — Ibid. 

Nature — Descriptions. — Come forth unto the light 

of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

^ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. — Wordsworth. 
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Myriads of dairieB have shone fortti in fiower 
Near the lark's nest, and in their natttral honr 
Have passed away : less happy than the one 
That, by the unwilling plough^Mtfe, died to pro^e 
The tender charm of poetry and love. — Ibid, 

Under the i^ady roof 

Of branching dm star-proof 

— ifStoUy Arcades. 

A village shaded by thorotighly grown elms can* 
not but be handsome. Its houses may be huts ; 
its streets may be ribbed with rocks, or channeled 
with ruts; it may be as dirty as New York, and as 
frigid as Philadelphia ; and yet these vast mi^estic 
tabernacles of the air would redeem it to beauty. 

He 3|K * He 4c ♦ 

We had rather walk beneath an avenue of elms 
than inspect the noblest cathedral that art ever 
accomplished* 

He H: He H: H: H: 

How a man can live there and ever get his eyes 
to the ground, I cannot imagine. 

*^^f ^# ^^0 ^ftf ^M^ 

*^ *^ *J^ *j^ ^R 

Wealth can build houses, and smooth the soil ; 
it can fill up marshes, and create lakes or artificial 
rivers ; it can gather statues and paintings ; but no 
wealth can buy or build elm trees — ^the floral glory 
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of New Bn^nd. Time is the only aiehllect of 
such structures. — H. W. Beeeher. 

We take rides along the edges of woods, upon 
unfrequented roads, across suspicious bridges, 
along forest paths leading no one kxiows where, 
and coming out just at the very spot W6 <lid not 
expect. — UndL 

What if birds are among the teayes, sending 
out random calk, &r-piercing atid swee^ as if they 
were lovers, saying, " My dear, are you there ?"— 
Ibid. 

A window is but another name for a MtaMLf pic- 
ture. There are no such landscapes on caifmts as 
those which you see through glass. There are no 
painted windows like those which trees and lawns 
paint standing in upon them, with all the glory of 
God resting on them. — Ibid. 

Of all the fioures in the made, 
Than love I most those fioures white and rede. 
Such that men callen daisies in our tcmn. 

He He H( 9|( * ^ 

That well by reason men it call may 
The daisie, or els the eye of the day. 
The emprise, and floure of fioures all. — Qhaucer. 

Serv. — ^Where dwellest thou ? 
Cor. — ^Under the canopy. 

— ShakespearCy OoriolantLB. 
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. Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

— MiUon, Oorwas. 

Daflfodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

— SJiakespeare, Winter^s Tale. 

Ham. — ^The adr bites shrewdly ; it is very cold 
Hot. — ^It is a nipping and an eager air. 

— Shakespeare, HamUt, 

Tome 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities, torture. — Byron. 

Nature, before it has been touched by man. 
is almost always beautiful, strong, and cheer- 
ful in man's eyes ; but nature, when he has once 
given it his culture and then forsakes it, has 
usually an air of sorrow and helplessness. He has 
made it live the more by laying his hand upon it, 
and touching it with his life. It has come to 
relish of his humanity, and it is so flavored with 
his thoughts, and ordered and permeated by his 
spirit, that if the stimulus of his presence is with- 
drawn it cannot for a long while do without him, 
and live for itself as fully and as well as it did 
before. — Jecm IngeUrw. 



The busy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe graye , 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hongyng on the leeves. 

— Qhaucer^ The Knight^s Tale. 

Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice. 

— Wordsworth. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the ^ky, 
Where storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

— ChmpbeU. 

The sea ! the sea ! the open sea 1 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, without a bound. 
It runneth the earth's wide region round. 

****** 

I never was on the dull, tame shore. 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backward flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest. 

'^Bryan W. Procter. 
7 
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A Btrong norVester's blowing, Bill; 

Hark I don't ye hear it roar now 1 
Lord help 'em, how I pities them 

Unhappy folks on shore now ! 
— WUliam PiU, The Sailor^ a Oonsolation, 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There is society where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 

— Byron. 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven — to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

— Keaia. 

Like a spear of flame the cardinal flower 
Burned out along the meadow. — Eddy. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, and see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

A'^ instinct within it that reaches and towers 
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And groping blindly above it for light 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 

sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 

*%M^ ^^ m^ »£» ^0 

^^fc ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Now the heart is so full that a drop o'erfiUs it. 
We are happy now because Gods wills it : 

^^ ^&f ^^ ^^ ^fe ^^f 

^^ #V^ ^fft ^^ ^9* ^^ 

J oy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 

Everything is happy now. 

Everything is upward striving ; 

'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true, 

As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue— 

'Tis the natural way of living : 
3|i 9|( iK * 9K 4e 
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What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow ? 

— J. R. LowdL 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare bough rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was numb and could not speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed o£f the ooU 
sun; 
Again it was morning ; but shrunk and cold. 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. — Ibid. 

Pines, ef you're blue, are the best friends I know, 
They mope an' sigh, an' sheer your feelin's so — 
They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I swan, 
You half forgit you've gut a body on. — Ibid. 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks. 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight. 

Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and pro* 
phetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms. 
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Loud fiom its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 

neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 

wail of the forest 

He * 4: He He sK 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from 
its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers 
are sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic 
churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie unknown and un- 
noticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside 
them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at 
rest and forever. 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer 
are busy. 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have 
ceased from their labors. 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have com- 
pleted their journey ! 

Still stands the forest primeval: but under the 

shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and Ian 

guage. 
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Only along the shore of the mournful and mystio 

Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose &thers fix)m 

exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its 

bosom. 
In the fisherman's cot the wheel and the loom are 

still busy ; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their 

kirtles of homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline's story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced 

neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 

wail of the forest. — LongfelloWj Ehangdine. 

There's a poet hard by, who does nothing but fill his 
Whole garden, from one end to t'other, with lilies, 
A very good plan, were it not for satiety. 
One longs for a weed here and there, for variety ; 
Though a weed is no more than a flower in dis- 
guise. 
Which is seen through at once, if love give a man 
eyes. — J". R. Lowell. 

You who wish to write about men, go into the 
deserts, become for a moment the child of nature, 
and then — ^and then only — ^take up the pen, — 
Chateaubriomd. 
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The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered 
leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rab- 
bit's tread. — W. O. Bryant. 

Neatness. — Neatness, in moderation, is a virtue; 
but when it is carried tc excess, it shows littleness 
of mind. Good taste rejects excessive nicety ; it 
treats little things as little things, and is not hurt 
by them. — Fendon, TraiU de V Education des Fillea. 

Necessity. — And with necessity. 

The tjnrant's plea, excused his devilish deeds^ 

— MiUon, Paradise Lost, 

Pain. — Dearest, has Heaven aught to give thee more ? 
I thought the while I watched her changing &ce, 
Heard her fine tones and marked her gestures' 
grace — 
Yea, one more gift is left all gifts before. 

We go our separate ways on earth, and pain, 
God's shaping chisel, waits us as the rest^ 
With nobler charm thy beauty to invest, 

And make thee lovelier ere we meet again. 

— Celia Thaxter. 
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Paradise. — Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise. 

— Tennyson. 

Patriotism and Statesmanship. — My foot is on 
my native heath, and my name is MacGregor. — 
Scott, Rob Roy. 

A day — ^an hour — of virtuous liberty is worth a 
whole eternity in bondaga 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I 
give my heart and my hand to this vote. — Webster. 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

The Guard dies, but never surrenders. — Rougemonl. 

If the shocking stupidity of the public mind to 
atrocious dishonesties is not aroused ; if good men 
do not bestir themselves to drag the young from 
this foul sorcery ; if the relaxed bands of honesty 
are not tightened, and conscience intoned to a 
severer morality, our night is at hand — our mid' 
night not far oflf. — H. W. Beecher. 
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There is one certain means by which I can be 
sure never to see my country's ruin — IwUl.die in 
the last ditch. — William of Orange. 

To be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace. — George Wash- 
ington. 

Caesar had his Brutus — Charles the First, his 
Cromwell — and George the Third ("Treason!'' 
cried the Speaker) — may profit by their example. If 
this be treason, make the most of it. — Patrick 
Henry f Speech, 1765. 

liberty ! liberty ! how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name 1 — Madams Roland. 

Our Federal Union: It must be preserved.— 
Andrew Jackson. 

And ne'er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. — Robert Treat Paine. 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us 

a nation I 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto : " In God is our trust ;" 
And the star-spangled banner, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 

brave. — Francis ScoU Key. 
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Forever float that standard sheet I 
Where breathes the foe but fSaJls before us^ 

With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us. 

— Joseph Rodman Drake, 

O rally 'round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 

George F. Root. 

We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the music of the 
Union. — Rufus Ohoate. 

Give me liberty, or give me death! — Patrick 
Henry, 

A song for our banner? The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station : 
" United we stand — divided we fall !" 
It made and preserves us a nation I 
The union of lakes— the union of lands — 

The union of States none can sever — 
The union of hearts, the union of hands — 
And the ilag of our Union forever ! 

— George P. Morris. 

When can their glory fade ? 
Oh I the wild charge they made I 
AH the world wondered. 
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Honor the charge they made I 
Honor the Light Brigade — 

Noble six hundred ! — Tennyson. 

And he gave it as his opinion, that whoever 
could make two ears of com, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put together. — Shoift, 
ChiUiver^s TraveU, 

I never could believe that Providence had sent 
a few men into the world ready booted and 
spurred to ride, and millions ready saddled and 
bridled to be ridden. — Richard Rumbold, on the 
scaffold. 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute. 
— C O. Pimchney. 

To the memory of the man, first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. — 
Oeneral Henry Lee. 

There is a higher law than the Constitution. — 
WiUiam H. Seward. 

It is an irrepressible conflict between opposin r 
and enduring forces. — Ibid.y Speech on the Slaver^, 
Quettion^ 1868. 
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But whether on the scaflFold high^ 

Or in the battle's van, 
The fittest place where man can die 

Is where he dies for man. 

— Michael J. Barry. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do 
nothing in this age. There is another personage, a 
personage less imposing in the eyes of some, per- 
haps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, 
and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in fiill military array. — Lord Brougham, 

Picturesque Fragments. — ^Where glowing embers 
through a room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

— MiUoriy II Penseroso, 

O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip 1 

— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

He Cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the chim- 
ney comer. — Sir Philip Sidney. 

The sentinel stars set their watcli in the sky. 
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. Sometime, we see a cloud that's dragonish, 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock. 

— Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra. 

- • 

I see them on their winding way, 
Above their ranks the moonbeams play. 

— Reginald Heber. 

O for a seat in some poetic nook, 
Just bid with trees, smd sparkling with a brook. 

— Leigh HwnL 

In winter, when the dismal rain 

Came slanting down in lines, 
And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 

His thunder-harp of pines. 

— Alexander Smtth. 

AH tenantless, save to the craiinying wind. 

^Byron. 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone. 

— Ibid. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. — Scott. 

Along thy wild and willowed shore. — Ibid* 

St. Agnes' Eve.— ah, bitter chill it was I 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass. 
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And silent was the flock in woolly fold ; 

Numb were the Beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his fi*osted breath, 

like pious incenaefirom a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaveii without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer 
he saith. — Keats. 

Oh ! a dainty plant is the ivy green. 

That creepeth o'er ruins old ! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

— Charles Dickens. 

I passed him, I was crossing his lands ; 

« 

He stood on the path a little aside ; 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite. 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white, 

And six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 
But his essences turned the live air sick, 
And barbarous opulence, jewel-thick, 

Sunn'd itself on his breast and his hands. 

Who shall call me ungentle, unfair, 
I longed so heartily then and there 
To give him the grasp of fellowship ; 
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But while I passed he was humming an air, 
Stopped, and then with a riding-whip 

Leisurely tapping a glossy boot, 
And curving a contumelious Up, 

Gorgonized me from head to foot 

With a stony British stare. — Tennyson^ Maud. 

The maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain. 

With head upraised, and look intent. 

And eye and ear attentive, bent. 

And locks flung back, and lips apart. 

Like monument of Grecian art, 

In listening mood she seemed to stand. 

The guardian Naiad of the strand. Scott. 

Thus, when the lamp that lighted 

The traveler at first goes out, 
He feels awhile benighted. 

And looks around in fear and doubt. 
But soon, the prospect clearing. 

By cloudless starlight on he treads. 
And thinks no lamp so cheering 

As that light which Heaven sheds. 

— Thomas MoorC' 

The drawbridge dropped with a surly dang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight^ 
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In his gilded mail that flamed so bright, 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall, 
In his siege of three hundred summers long. 

And binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth : so young and strong. 

And lightsome as a locust leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscar];ed mail 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 

— J, R, Lowell. 

We watched her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept. 

And sleeping when she died. 

— Thomas Hood. 
Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian. — Tennyson, 

sweet pale Margaret, 

rare pale Margaret. — Ibid. 

And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
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Build out its piers of ruddy light, 
Against the drift of the cold. 

— J. R, LoweUj Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I 

went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the west. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through 

the mellow shade. 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver 

braid. — Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 

There were two or three pretty faces among the 
female singers, to which the keen air of a frosty 
morning had given a bright rosy tint: but the 
gentlemen choristers had evidently been chosen, 
like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone than looks; 
and as several had to sing from the same book, 
there were clusterings of odd physiognomies, not 
unlike those groups of cherubs we sometimes see 
on country tombstones. — Irving, 

Seemed washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water. — Hood. 

The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant, 

And tilts against the field. 
And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent. 

With steel-blue mail and shield. — Longfellow. 
8 
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Pleasure.- -But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — ^then melts forever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — Robert Bums. 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

— Shakespeare^ Taming of the Shrew. 

Follow your bent. — Proverb. 

We presume, however, that when one is catch- 
ing fish under a sense of duty there will be no sin 
if he takes pleasure in it. — H. W. Beecher. 

Policy. — Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he speaks, 
The wind, a chartered libertine, is still. 

— Shakespeare, Henry V. 

Power. — Knowledge is power. — Baboon. 

Knowledge is not power ; education is power. — 
John P. Oross. 

Presentiment. — I have no familiar spirit, but few 
misfortunes have befallen me in the whole course 
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of my life, that my mind has not first presaged. — 
Blaise de Moniluc, 

I have a mind presages me such thrift 
That I should questionless be fortunate. 

— Shakespeare^ Merchant of Venice, 

And my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

— Shakespeare, Julius Ceesar. 

Pride. — 'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtjness of 
soul; 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 

— AddisoUy Oato. 

And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. — Coleridge. 

Scom'd, to be scom'd by one that I scorn. 
Is that a matter to make me fret? 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 
Well, he may live to hate me yet. 

Fool that I am to be vext with his pride. 

— Tennyson, Maud. 

Why were they proud? Because their marble 
founts 
Gushed with more pride than do a wretch's tears ? 
Why were they proud? Because fair orange 
mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar-stairs ? 
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Why were they proud ? Because red-lined accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 

Why were they proud ? Again we ask aloud, 
Why in the name of glory were they proud ? 

— Keats. 

Yea, too, myself from myself I guard. 
For often a man's own angry pride 
Is cap and bells for a fool. 

— Tennyson, Maud. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is jpride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied. 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride : 
For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind. 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. — Pope. 

The pride that prompts the bitter jest 
(Sharp styptic of a bleeding heart) ! 

— Owen Meredith. 

Providence. — ^As yonder tower outstretches to the 
earth 
The dark triangle of its shade alone 
When the clear day is shining on its top, 
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So, darkneBS in the pathway of man's life 
Is but the shadow of God's providence, 
By the great Sun of Wisdom, cast thereon ; 
And what is dark below is light in Heaven. 

— J. O. Whittier, 

Pure.— Like the stained web that whitens in the sun. 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon. 

— ThoToas Moore, 

No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 

— Owen Meredith. 

You may be rich and be pure ; but it will cost 
you a struggle. — H. W. Beecher. 

Quarrel. — Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposed may beware of thee. 

— Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; 
we should only spoil it by trying to explain it.- 
SheridaUy The Rivals. 

Reason. — I was promised on a time 

To have reason for my rhyme ; 

From that time unto this season 

I received nor rhyme nor reason. 

— Sptnset 
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Neither rhyme nor reason can express how 
much. — Shakespeare^ As You Like It 

I have no other but a woman's reason ; I think 
him so because I think him so. — Shakespeare, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 

Reason is the life of the law ; nay, the common 
law itself is nothing else but reason. . . . The 
law which is the perfection of reason. — Coke. 

Reasons. — Bassanio. — Gratiano speaks an inifinite 
deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you 
find them, and when you have them they are not 
worth the search. — Shakespeare^ Merchant of Venice. 

Give you a reason on compulsion ! If reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no 
man a reason upon compulsion. — Shakespeare, King 
Henry IV, Part I. 

Regret. — ^What might have been, I know, is not ; 
What must be, must be borne : 
But, ah I what hath been will not be forgot. 
Never, oh I never, in the years to follow ! 

— Owen Meredith. 

There is a pleasure which is bom of pain : 
The grave of all things hath its violet. 
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Else why, through days which never come again, 
Roams Hope with that strange longing, like 
Regret ? — Ibid. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been. 

— WhiUier. 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. — Tennyson. 

Remorse. — Remorse — she ne'er forsakes us — 
A bloodhound staunch — she tracks our rapid step 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy, 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us ; 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chilled our joints. 
And maimed our hope of combat, or of flight, 
We hear her deep-mouthed bay, announcing all 
Of wrath, and woe, and punishment that bides us. 

—Old Play. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundred-fold ; 
And for three hours he sobbed o'er William's child, 
Thinking of William. — Tennyson. 

" Ah, dearest, if there be 
A devil in man, there is an angel, too. 
And if he did that wrong you charge him with, 
His angel broke his heart." - 

— Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
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Repose. — Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

— Tennyson. 

Reputation. — Reputation, ireputation, reputation I 
O, I have lost my reputation 1 I have lost the 
immortal part, sir, of myself, and what remains is 
bestial. — Shakespeare, Othello, 

Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, 

nothing ; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. — Ibid, 

Responsibility. — Do what lieth in thy power, and 
Gk)d will assist thy good will. — Thomas d Kempis. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 
Which we ascribe to Heaven. 
—Shakespeare, AWs WeU That Ends Well. 

Heaven helps him who helps himself. — Proverb. 

" Up, madam !" said Edith ; " call on the saints 
if you list, but be your own best saint" — Scott, 
Talisman. 
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Put your trust in God, but mind to keep your 
powder dry. — Oliver OromweU, 

God will not give any soldier ammunition who 
is not willing to go into battle. — Anon. 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
8tand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

— fh'ances Anne Kemble. 

Retribution. — O blisful God, that art so just and 
trewe! 
Lo, how that Thou bewreyest mordre alway I 
Mordre wil out, that se we day by day. 
Mordre is so wlatsom and abhominable 
To God, that is so just and resonable. 
That He ne wol nought suflfre it hiled be ; 
Though it abyde a yeer, or tuo, or thre, 
Mordre will out, this is my conclusioun. 

— Chaueer, Nonnes Preates Tale. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceedingly small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds He all. 

— IjongfelloWy Trandation. 
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We but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. — ShakespearCy Macbeth, 

The villainy you teach me, I will execute ; and 
it shall go hard but I will better the instruction.— 
Sfiakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind : 
The thief doth fear each bush an oflBcer. 

— Shakespeare, King Henry VI, Part III. 

Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts, and that must be 
Our chastisement or recompense. — Shelley. 

And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

— Byron, 
My retribution is, that to the last 

I have overrated, too, my power to cope 
With this fierce thought . . . that life must all 
be past 
Without life's hope. — Owen Meredith. 

Sadness. — How sweet a pleasure there is in sad- 
ness ! It is not sorrow ; it is not despondency ; it 
is not gloom ; it is one of the moods of joy. . . . 
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It is the minor key of the thoughts. A nght sad- 
- ness will sometimes cure a sorrow. — H, W, Beecher, 

Self-LfOve. — ^Whatever discoveries we may have 
made in the regions of self-love, there still remain 
many unknown lands. — La Rochefoucauld, 

Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

— Shakespeare, King Henry V. 

Service.— Small service is true service while it lasts : 
Of humblest Friends, bright Creature, scorn not 
one: 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
— Wordsworth, Written in a chiUTs album, 

'Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water, yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when Nectarine juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

— Thomas Noon Taifourd. 

Sincerity. — ^Whatever I have tried to do in life, I 
have tried with all my heart to do well ; whatever 
I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself 
to completely ; in great aims and in small, I have 
always been thoroughly in earnest. — Dickens. 
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Sleep. — ^Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 

— Young. 

Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast 

— Shakespeare Macbeth. 

We are such stufiF 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

— Shakespeare^ Tempest 

Soldier, rest, thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not waking, 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. —Scott. 

Boy I Lucius ! Fast asleep ? It is no matter : 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men : 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

— ShakespearCf Julius Csesar. 

Wtat does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
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Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 
— TennysoUj Cradle Song in Sea Dreams. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 

Blow him again to me : 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon j 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west. 

Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

— Tennyson, The Princess, 

Were I to adopt a pet idea as so many people 

do, and fondle it in my embraces to the exclusion 

of all others, it would be, that the great want 

whieh mankind labors under at this present period 
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is sleep. The world should recline its vast head 
on the first convenient pillow and take an age-long 
nap. It has gone distracted through a morbid 
activity, and, while preternaturally wide awake, 
is nevertheless tormented by visions that seem 
real to it now, but would assume their true aspect 
and character were all things once set right by an 
interval of sound repose. — Hawthorne^ Mosses from 
an Old Manse, 

The mind grows wiser by watching, but her 
sister, the body, of coarser materials, needs the 
support of repose. — Scotty Talisman. 

To all, to each, a fair good-night 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. — Scott, 

Smile. — ^Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O what were man ? — a world without a sun. 

«^ ^^ %^ %^ ^u ^u 

'^ •^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

The world was sad — the garden was a wild ; 
And Man, the hermit, sighed — ^till Woman smiled. 

— Thomas Campbell. 

Ah, what shall I be at fifty ? 

Should Nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter 

When I am but twenty-five ? 
Yet, if she were not a cheat, 

If Maud were all that she seem'd, 
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And her smile were all that I dream'd, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. — Tennyson. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

— Pope. 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort. 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anjrthing. 

— Shakespeare^ Julius Csesar. 

Of all tales 'tis the saddest — and more sad, 
Because it makes us smile. — Byron. 

Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away. — Ibid. 

People may talk about the equality of the sexes. 
They are not equal. The silent smile of a sensible, 
loving woman will vanquish ten men. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

O most pernicious woman ! 
O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain I 
My tables— meet it is I set it down. 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
At least, I'm sure it may be so in Denmark. 

— Shakespeare, Hartdet. 

Solitude and Companionship. — Trust not the 
secret of thy soul with those 
Who hold their treasures with a reckless hand: 
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Nor to each ready ear thy thought disclose, 
Nor to each smiling face thy heart expand. 

^0 ^M ^^ 1^^ ^^ ^^ 

^K ^R #^* ^^ #^* ^^ 

All lives may know thy gentleness and grace, 
All hearts thy loving power may evidence ; 

But on few hands — oft one alone — dare place 

The costiy ring of priceless confidence. 

—R P. Russell 
As silently, as tenderly. 

The down of peace descends on me. 

O, this is peace ! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, of book to read ; 

A dear companion here abides ; 

Close to my thrilling heart Hq hides ; 

The holy silence is His voice ; 

I lie, and listen, and rejoice. 

— jR. W, Emerson. 

I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd. 
How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet. 

— Oowper, RetiremenJt, 

Alone ! that worn-out word. 
So idly spoken, and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poets sing and grief hath known, 
Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word Alone. 

— Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
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When, musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. — Scott, 

Tis sweet to hear the watchi-dog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home; 
Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 

— Byron. 

See how I come, unchanged, unworn — 
Peel where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine — 
Only a touch and we combine. — Robert Pr<mning. 

Solitude has its abode, not only in the depths 
of a forest, on the ocean, or in the lonely desert ; 
it may exist in the midst of a city of a million 
inhabitants as well. — Jviivs Stinde. 

I enjoy myself very well in company. I am 
very well content when I am alone. — Paul Scarroru 

Often we walked only two, 
If Cousin Romney pleased to walk with me. 
We read, or talked, or quarreled, as it chanced : 
We were not lovers, nor even friends well matched, 
Say rather, scholars upon different tracks, 
And thinkers disagreed ; he overfull 
Of what is, and I, haply, overbold 
For what might be.— jB. B, Browning^ Aurora Leigh, 
9 
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SorroMT. — Do not drop in for an after-loss. 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe ; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

— ^laksepeare. Sonnet XO, 

This i» truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. — Ihvrtyson, 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. — Wordsworth. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart? 

— Shakespeare, Ma/:hetk, 

Soul. — The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her fece. 
The heart whose softness harmonized the wholei^ 
And oh ! that eye was in itself a Soul. — Byron. 

Suffering. — Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

— SheUey. 
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Spirits..— T^e, O boatman, ihrice thy fee; 
Take — I give it willingly ; 
Fq?^ inviBible to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me. 

— John Louis Uhland. 

OUn. — I can caU spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hotsp^ — Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 

— ShakespearCy Henry IVy Pt. I. 

What is spirit? No matter. What is matter? 

Never mind. What is mind ? It is immaterial. 

— Hood. 

Spites. — summer leaf, isn't life as brief? 

But this is the time of hoUiea 

And my heart, my heart is an evergreen ; 

I hate the spites and the foUiea 

— Tennyson. 

Stature. — Her stature tall — ^I hate a dumpy wopian. 

— Byron. 

Studies. — The elevation of the mind ought to be the 
principal end of all our studies ; which if they do 
not in some measure effect, they will prove of very 
little service to us. — Burke. 

His studie was but litel cm the Bible. — Chomeer. 

Sublime. — ^The sublime and the ridiculous are often 
so nearly related, that it is difficult to class them 
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separately. One step above the sublime makes 
the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous 
makes the sublime again. — Thomas Paine, 

Suspense. — ^And still, when she was gone, and a 
great gap of an extinguisher was clapped on Crip- 
ple Comer, he tormented himself by wondering, 
Did she think that he admired her! Did she 
think that he adored her ! Did she suspect that 
she had won him, heart and soul ! Did she care 
to think at all about it! And so, Did she and 
Didn't she, up and down the gamut, and above the 
line and below the line, dear, dear ! Poor restless 
heart of humanity ! To think that the men who were 
mummies thousands of years ago, did the same, 
and ever found the secret how to be quiet after it 
— Charles DickenSy No Thoroughfare, 

Tears. — ^And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

'Tis that I may not weep. — Byron. 

Why, how one weeps 
When one's too weary ! Were a witness by 
He'd say some folly, . . . 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Tears, tears ! why do we weep ? 
'Tis worth inquiry? — That we've shamed a life, 
Or lost a love, or missed a world, perhaps ? 
By no means. Simply, that we've walked too far, 
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Or talked too much, or felt the wind i^ the eaat— 
And so we weep, as if both body and soul 
Broke up in water — ^this way. — E, B. Brc/wning. 
The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears, 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

—Sir Walter Scott 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

— Wordsfworih. 

Half light, half shadow, let my spirit sleep ; 
They never learned to love who never knew to 
weep. — Tennyson, 

Oh ! would I were dead now 
Or up in my bed now, 
To cover my head now, 
And have a good cry ! — Thomas Hood. 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 

For violets plucked the sweetest showers 

Will ne'er make grow again. 

— John Fletcher. 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear. 

— Shelley. 
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Tears, idle tears, I know not wnat they mean, 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Tenderness. — ^When death, the great Reconciler, 
has come, it is never our tenderness that we repent 
of, but our severity. — George MioL 

Thought. — My best thoughts always come a little too 
late. — Hawthorne. 

Thought is deeper than all speech; 

Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 

What unto themselves was taught 

-^ChriMopher P. Oranch, 

Thrift. — This is a sort of thrift or good husbandry 
in moral life, which does not throw away any 
single action, but makes every one go as far as it 
can. It multiplies the means of salvation, in- 
creases the number of our virtues, and diminishes 
that of our vices.— Addison. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandly. 

— BAotepear^, Hamlet. 



\ 
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rime.-^Rieh gift of God I A year of time ! 

—WhMer. 
Often do the spiritB 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow, 

— Coleridge. 

Tifl the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 

— CcumpbeU. 

Too late I stayed — ^forgive the crime — 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of time. 

That only treads on flowers. 

— Wm, Robt Spencer. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower tiiat smiles to^y, 

To-morrow may be dying. 

— Robert Herrick. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and tonaorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace firom day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle 1 

— Shakespecvre^ Macbeth. 
Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer. — Young, 
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The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But by its loss. — Ibid. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. — Ibid. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 

— Oongreve. 
And so, from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale. — As You Like It 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

— Tennyson. 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

— Stanifor(P8 Art of Reading. 

Doth not divide the Sunday from the week, 

:ie :ic :ic :ic 4: :): 

Doth make the night joint-laborer with the day. 

— Hamlet. 

01 a wonderftd stream is the river Time, 
As it runs through the realm of tears I 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical rhjrme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime. 
As it blends in the ocean of years I 

—B, F. Taylor. 
To-morrow is with God alone, 
And man hath but to-day. — Whittier. 
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The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil. — Tennyson, 

One of the illusions is that the present hour is 
not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day in the year. — 
jB. W. Emerson. 

This narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities. 

— Thomas Moore. 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now doth always last 

— Abr, Cowley. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, of 
some that died yesterday, and some six hundred 
years ago, I consider that great day when we shall 
aU of us be contemporaries, and make our appear- 
ance together. — Spectator. 

Trust. — yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 

— Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
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And He that doth the raven feed, 
Yea, proTidentiy caters for tiie sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age. 

— Shakespeare^ A9 You lAJce It 

Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
Aboot him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

— WUUam OuMen, Bryant. 

We meet at one gate 
When all's over. The ways they are many and 

wide. 
And seldom are two ways the same. Side by side 
May we stand at the same little door when all's 

done ! 
The ways they are many, the end it is one. 

— Owen Meredith. 

For God, through ways they have not known. 

Will lead His own. — Anon. 

There is therefore no holiness, if Thou, O Lord, 
withdraw Thine hand. 

No wisdom availeth, if Thou cease to guide. 

No coutage helpeth, if Thou leave off to defend. 

No chastity is secure, if Thou do not protect it. 

No vigilance of our own availeth, if Thy sacred 
watchfulness be not present with us. 

— ThomcLS d KempU. 
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He has not learned the lesson of life who does 
not every day aunnount a fear. — R. W. Emerson. 

Truth.—' Truths that wake 

To perish never. — Wordawinih, 

Trutti crashed to earth shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain. 

And died among his worship^s. 

— WiUiam OuUm Bryant. 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty — ^that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

— Keats. 

'Tifi strange — ^but true ; for truth is always strange ; 
Stranger than fiction. — Byron. 

Whoever knew truth put to the Wotee in a free 
and open encounter? — 3IUton, Arecfogitica. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

— Shakespeare^ Henry VI, Part II. 

An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 

— ShahespearSy King Richard III. 

0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the Devil 
"^hakespearey King Henry /F, Part L 
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The firste vertue, sone, if thou wilt lere, 
Is to restreine, and kepen wel thy tonge. 

— Ohaticer, The Manciple's Tcde. 

Who 80 shall telle a tale after a man, 

He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 

Everich word, if it be in his charge. 

All speke he never so rudely and so large ; 

Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 

Or feinen thinges, or finden wordes newe. 

— Chaucer^ The Prologue, 

It is man's privilege to doubt, 

If so be that from doubt, at length. 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change. 

— Tennyson. 

The truth which bears the semblance of a lie 

Should never pass the lips, if possible :— 
Though crime be absent, stiU disgrace is nigh. 

— Dante, Inferno, XVL 

Reader I here sharpen to the truth thy sight; 

For thou with care may'st penetrate the veil, 
So finely woven, and of texture slight. 

—DanU, Parg. VIII, Wright, Tr. 

Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 
The fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 

— Cfeorge Herbert 
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Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest is the only perfect man. ^ 

— John Fletcher. 
This above all — ^to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be Mse to any man. 

"^hakespearey HamUt 
The greatest homage we can pay to truth is to 
use it. — R. W. Emerson. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but 

a torch's fire, 
Ha! how soon they all are silent! Thus Truth 

silences the liar. — LmigfeUow, Translation, 

Truth is the strong thing. Let man's life be true ! 

— Robert Browning. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be, 

I say the tale as 'twas said to me. — Scott. 

Truth forever on the scaflfold. Wrong forever on the 
throne. — J. R. LoweU. 

By Woden, God of Saxons, 
Prom whom comes Wensday, that is, Wednesday, 
Truth is a thing that I will ever keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulcre. — Oartwright^s Ordinary. 

God, who art the truth, make me one with 
Thee in everlasting love. — Thomas d Kempis. 
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Poets are all who love, who feel great traths. 
And tell them ; aBd the truth of truths ia lovQ. 

— Philip James Bailey, 

Tyranny. — Only vulgar natures employ their supe- 

riority to task and burd^i weak^ natures. — H. W. 

Beecher. 

O ! it is excellent 

To hare a giant's strength ; but it is tyranuoos 

To use it like a giant. 

— ShaJce^peaxej Meamirefor Meamre^ 

Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his fee. 

— Milton^ Fwradiae Lost. 

Virtue. — ^I cannot praise a fugitive and oloistered 
virtue, unex^cised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and seeks her adversary .--*Jlfi2&m, Are- 
opagitica. 

Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched onAlpe; 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself: 

Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids ; 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt's &11. 

—Ibid, 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
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We should count time by heart-throbs. He nxo»t 

liVes 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 

— Philip James Bailey. 

Will. — weU for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers,^ but he will not suflfer long ; 

He ftuflfers, but he cannot suffer wyong. 

— T^imys^. 
On his bold visage middle age 

Had sKghtly pressed its signet sage, 

Yet had not quenched the open truth 

And fiery vehemence of youth : 

Forward and fix)lic glee was there, 

The will to do, the soul to dare. — l^tt. 

He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 

To turn the current of ^ woman^s will. 

— Sir Samuel Take. 

First, then, a womig:x wiU, or won't,, depeoivd oat; 

If she will do't she will ; and there's aii e?vJ op't 

But if she won't since safe and acumd your trust is, 

Fear is affront, and jealousy injusticiQ^ 

— Adam Hill. 
Later Version. 

Where is the man who has the power and skill 

To turn the current of a womaii's will? 

For if she will, she will, you may depend QU't; 

And if she won't, she won't ; so there's eyi end on't 
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Wit and Humor. — Fools are my theme, let satire 
be my song. — Byron. 

'Twas the saying of an ancient sage, that humor 
was the only test of gravity ; and gravity, of humor. 
For a subject that would not bear raillery was sus- 
picious ; and a jest which would not bear a serious 
examination was certainly false wit. — Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Characteristics. 

Let every one beware of the insensible effect of 
witty men upon him ; they gild lies, so that base 
coin may pass for true; that which is grossly 
wrong, wit may make fascinating ; when no argu- 
ment could persuade you, the coruscations of wit 
may dazzle and blind you ; when duty presses you, 
the threatenings of this human lightning may 
make you afraid to do right. 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Remember that the very best office of wit is only 
to lighten the serious labors of life ; that it is only 
a torch, by which men may cheer the gloom of a 
dark way. When it sets up to be your counsellor 
or your guide, it is the fool's fire, flitting irregu- 
larly, and leading you into the quag or morass. 

*«^ ^# ^^ ^^ ^# ^^ 

^^ ^f* ^^ ^^^ 'V^ •^^ 

Sterling sense, and industry, and integrity, are 
better a thousand times, in the hard work of living, 
than the brilliance of Wit. — H. W. Beeclier. 
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Wit is a dangerous weapon. — Montaigne, 

"They use words but to disguise thought" — 
VoUaireyfree translation, 

" And sometimes to show the absence of it." — 
John P. Orosa. 

True wit is nature to advantage dress'd, 

What oft waa thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 

— Pope. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too discreet 

To run amuck, and tilt at all I meet — Ibid, 

I have often heard it said as a common proverb, 
that a wise man may be taught by a fool. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied with the replies of the 
wise man, take counsel of a fool ; it may be that, 
by so doing, you will get an answer more to your 
-mind. — Bxibdais, 

Satire should, like a polished razor keen. 
Wound with a touch that's scarcely felt or seen. 

— Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But, when you knock, it never is at home. 

— OovrpeTj Conversation, 

Wisdom. — ^And oft though wisdom wake, suspicion 
At wisdom's gate, and to simplicity [sleeps 

Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. — MiUony Paradise Lost, 

10 
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The wisdom of many, and the wit of one. — Lord 
John Russell. 

No man is the wiser for his learning — ^wit and 
wisdom art bom with a man. — Sdden. 

To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. — MUon, 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

— Young. 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oftentimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own, — Coioper* 

Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

— OotopeTy Task. 
And he Is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. — Wordsioorth, 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. — Tennyson. 

Woman. — Now, if I had been a woman, such 
As God made women, to save men by love — 
By just my love I might have saved this maiiy 
And made a nobler poem for the world 
Than all I have failed in. — E. B. Browning. 
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A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill — 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 

— Wordsworth. 

woman, lovely woman I nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you. 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you : 
There's in you love that we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth. 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

— Thomas Otway, 

What mighty ills have not been done by woman ? 
Who was't betrayed the Capitol I A woman ! 
Who lost Mark Antony the world ? A woman I 
Who was the cause of a long ten-years' war. 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman I 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman l-^lbid. 

For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye. 

— Shakespeare^ Lovers Labor Lost. 
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• 

In the world there are women enough, maids or 
mothers ; 
Yet, in multiplied millions, I never should find 
The symbol of aught in her face, or her mind. 

She has nothing in common with others. 

And she loves me ! 

— Owen Meredith. 

Why. — There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things. — Shakespeare, Henry V. 

THE HOW AND THE WHY. 

I am any man's suitor, 
If any will be my tutor : 
Some say this life is pleasant, 
Some think it speedeth fast. 
In time there is no present, 
In eternity no future. 
In eternity no past. 
We laugh, we cry, we are bom, we die. 
Who will riddle me the how and the why t 

The bulrush nods unto its brother. 
The wheat-ears whisper to each other : 
What is it they say? What do they there? 
Why two arid two make four? Why round is not 

square ? 
Why the rock stands still, and the light clouds fly ? 
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Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows 

sigh? 
Why deep is not high, and high is not deep ? 
Whether we wake, or whether we sleep ? 
Whether we sleep, or whether we die? 
How you are you ? Why I am I ? 
Who will riddle me the how and the why t 

The world is somewhat ; it goes on somehow : 
But what is the meaning of then, and tww f 
I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 
I know there is somewhat ; but what and why ? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 
The little bird pipeth— " why? why?" 

In the summer woods when the sun falls low, 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bough. 
And stares in his face, and shouts " how ? how ?" 
And the black owl scuds down the mellow twi- 
light. 
And chants " how ? how ?" the whole of the night 
Why the life goes when the blood is spilt ? 

What the life is ? Where the soul may lie ? 
Why a church is with a steeple built : 
And a house with a chimney-pot? 
Who will riddle me the how and the what ? 

Who will riddle me the what and the why? 



CHARACTERISTIC LINES 

NOT OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED, FROM WELL-KNOWN 

AUTHORS 



William Shakespeare, X564-X616 
A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

SeemSy madam ; nay, it is ; I know not seems. 
Frailty, thy name is woman. 

Like Niobe, all tears. 

In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

O that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 

That it should come to this. 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm, to men's eyes. 
(Of. ChauceVy " Mordre wU ow<.") 

Springes to catch woodcocks. 
150 
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Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Unhand me, gentlemen, 
By Heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me. 

Something is rotten in the State of Denmark. 

— Hamlet. 

When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

When the hurly-burly's done, 
When the battle's lost and won. 

Fair is foul, and foul is feiir. 

Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 

Nothing is 
But what is not. 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the longest day. 

There's no art 
To find the mind's construction in the &ce. 

Yet I do fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o' the milk o' human kindness. 

What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. 
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Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters. 

Coigne of vantage. 

I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Letting I dare not wait upon Iwatdd. 
like the poor cat i' the adage. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who does more, is none. 

We have scotched the snake, not killed it 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going. 

The attempt, and not the deed 
Confounds us. 

Infirm of purpose I 

Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard ; what's done is done. 

Thou canst not say I did it ; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

Double, double, toil and trouble. 
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The flighty purpose never is o'ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it. 

Blow, wind ! come, wrack I 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 

I bear a charmed life. 

Lay on, MacduflF, 
And damned be he that first cries, " Hold, enough I" 

— Macbeth. 

The weakest goes to the wall. 

Saint-seducing gold. 

One fire bums out another's burning. 
One pain is lessen'd by another's anguish. 

For you and I are past our dancing days. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Romeo, Romeo f wherefore art thou, Romeo ? 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow. 

1 am the very pink of courtesy. 

True as steel. 
(Qf. Shakespeare^ TVoUvs and Oreesida^ and Chaucer^ 
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Adyetndtjr'B sweet milk, philosophy. 
Not stepping o'er the bounds of modesty. 

By eSy look your last ; 
AimS| take your last embrace. 

— Romeo and MieL 

We have seen better days. — Timcn of Athens. 

Sweet mercy is hmnility's true badge. 

— TUu8 Andronicus. 

Beware the Ides of March. 
But, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. 
Why old men fool and children calculate. 

Cowards die many times before their death, 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Though last, not least in love. 

(Cjf. King Lear,) 

If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 

This was the most unkindest cut of all. 

A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
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I am no orator as Brutus is, 

:|c 4: 4: He 

• • • I only speak right on. 

— Julius Csesar. 

Welcome ever smiles, 
And fsirewell goes out sighing. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

The end crowns all. 

I have had my labor for my travail. 

— Troxlus and Oreaaida. 

So wise so young, they say, do ne'er live long. 

Thou troublest me : I am not in the mood* 

Tetchy and wayward. 

The king's name is a tower of strength. 

A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse I 

— King Richard III. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 

Here's my hand. 

And mine, with my heart in't. 

He that dies pays all debts. 

— Ihnpest, 
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Thifl Is the long and short of it 

The King's English. 

There's a divinity in odd numbers. 

— Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Is she not passing fedr? 

How use doth breed a habit in a man I 

— Two OenUemen of Verona. 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it. 

What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine. 

(" Mine is thine.") 

(Parody : " What's yours is mine, and what's mine 
is my own.") 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 

— Measure for Measure. 

One Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy. • . 
A living dead man. 

A skirmish of wit 

Benedick the married man. 

Sets the wind in that comer? 
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Eveiy one can master a grief, but he that has it. 

Is most tolerable, and not to be endured. 
(QT, Taming of the Shrew : " Intolerable, not to be en- 
dured,^^ 

Oy what men dare do I what men may do I what 
men daily do, not knowing what they do I 

Are you good men and true? 

Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues. 

— Much Ado About Nothing^ 

My cake is dough. 

There's small choice in rotten apples. 

— Taming of the Shrew. 

A child of our grandmother Eve, a female ; or, for 
thy more sweet understanding, a woman. — Love's 
Labor Lost, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

My heart 
Is true as steel. 

(Cf, Romeo and Jidiet,) 

111 put a girdle round the earth 
In forty minutes. 
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Gives to aiiy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

— Midguminer Nufikifs Dream, 

A hii^t paiticiilar star. 

He needs mnsi go that the devil drives. 

My friends were poor bat himest 

The inandible and noisdeas foot of time. 

—AWs WeU That Ends WdL 

Lord of thy piesenoe, and no land beside. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a dreaming man. 



Another lean unwashed artificer. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes HI deeds done. 
(" The opportmiity makes the thief") 

— King John, 

A snapper-up of miconsidered trifles. — WhUer^s 
Tale. 

I am sure care's an enemy to life. 

Midsummer madness. 

Still you keep o' the windy side o' the law. 
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The whirligig of Time. —Tuodfth NighL 

And then to breakfeist 
With what appetite you have. 

Press not a fisJling man too &x, 
{Cf. Bacon : ^' My lordsj spare a broken reed?^ 

Tis a cruelty 
To load a £aJling man. 

To dance attendance on this lordship's pleasures. 

— King Henry VIIL 

I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

'Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly order'd. 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Whe chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 
Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 
Who chooseth me must give or hazsird all he hath. 
I will assume desert 

O, these deliberate fools I when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

I never did repent for doing good. 
Nor shall not now. 

Past all expressing. 
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What, wouldst thoa have a serpent sting thee 
twice? 

A Daniel come to judgment I 

O wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks I 

Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

I cannot find it ; 'tis not in the bond. 

A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel ! 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house ; 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 

— Merchant of Venice. 

Not a word? 

Not one to throw at a dog« 

Motley's the only wear. 

The why is aa plain aa the way to parish church. 

I had rather have a fool to make me merry, thaa 
experience to make me sad. 
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Men have died from time to time, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love. 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 

The Retort Courteous. — The lie Circumstantial. — 
The Lie Direct 

Good wine needs no bush. 

Your If is the only peacemaker; much virtue 
in if. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly. —-A9 You Like H. 

The ripest fruit first falls. 

Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor. 

— King Richard 11. 

Thou hast damnable iterations. 
He will give the devil his due. 
I know a trick worth two of thai 

It would be argument for a week, laughter for a 
month, and a good jest forever. 

Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. 

11 
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Brain him with a lady's fern. 

A plague of all cowards, I say. 

No more of that, Hal, an' thou lovest me I 

I am not in the roll of common men. 

A good mouth-filling oath. 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 

That daff 'd the world away. 
And bid it pass. 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphera 

I could have better spared a better man. 

The better part of valor is discretion. 

King Henry /F, Part L 

He hath eaten me out of house and home. 

He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought 

— Kirtg Heary JF, Part IL 

Still runs the water when the brook is deep« 

He dies, and makes no sign. 

— King Henry F/, Part 11. 
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And many strokes, though with a little axe. 
Hew down and fell the hardest tunber'd ^.ak. 

The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 

—King Henry VI, Part III 

How sharper than a serpent's toot^ it is 
To have a thankless child ! 

Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. 

I am a man 
More sinned against than sinning. 

0, that way madness lies ; let me shun thai 

The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at ma 

Ay, every inch a king. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

Her voice was ever soft. 
Gentle, and low — ^an excellent thmg in woman. 

— King Lear. 

But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at 
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That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is most true ; true, I have married her : 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field. 

Of hair-breath 'scapes in the imminent deadly breaclx 

I do perceive here a divided duty. 
Put money in thy purse. 
Framed to make women false. 
For I am nothing, if not criticaL 

I am not merry ; but I do beguile 

The thing I am, by seeming otherwise. 

• 

O, most lame and impotent conclusion ! 

logo. — ^What, are you hurt, lieutenant? 
Qm. — ^Ay, past aU surgery. 

thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no 
name to be known by, lee us call thee devil ! 

that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains I 

The green-eyed monster. 
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Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proo& of holy writ. 

No hinge, nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. 

On horror's head horrors accumulate. 

But this denotes a forgone conclusion. 

They laugh that win. 

But yet the pity of it, lago ! O lago, the pity of 
it, lago ! 

Tis neither here nor there. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak 

Of one that lov'd, not wisely, but too well. 

—Othello. 

My salad days. 
When I was green in judgment 

It beggared aU description. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

Let's do it after the high Roman fashion. 

— AfU/ony and Cleopatra. 
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For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

— iMcreot, 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together. 

— The Passionate Pilgrim. 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May. — Ibid 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

—SmnaLXVI. 

Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745 

The two noblest things, which are sweetness and 
light 

Bread is the staff of Ufa 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

I shall be like that tree ; I shall die at the top. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for 
being eminent 

Edward Young, 1684-1765 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan. 
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Be wise with speed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

All men think aU men mortal but themselves. 

The spirit walks of every day deceased. 

How blessings brighten as they take their flight 

Wishing, of aU employments, is the worst. 

By night an atheist haK believes a God, 

An undevout astronomer is mad. 

Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 

The man of wisdom is the man of years. 

And all may do what has by man been done. 

Time elaborately thrown away. 

The course of nature is the art of God. 

Beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful I and soft as young 
And gay as soft I and innocent as gay I 

'Tis impious in a good man to be sad. 

John Dryden, i63i'i70Z 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
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And like another Helen^ fired another Troy. 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 

— Alexa/nder^s FecuL 

Who think too little, and who talk too mucL 

Everything by starts, and nothing long. 

So over-violent, or over-civil, 

That every man with him was God or DeviL 

Beware the fiiry of a patient man. 

Spurr'd boldly on, and dashed through thick and 
thin. 

The young men's vision, and the old men's dream. 

— Absaiom and AchUophd. 

He trudged along, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 

She hugged the offender and forgave the offense. 
Sex to the last — Oymen and Iphigenia, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

— McFlecknoe. 

For Art may err, but Nature cannot miss. 

— The Cock and Fox. 
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Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

— AUfor Love. 

All delays are dangerous in war. 

Pains of love be sweeter fer 
Than all other pleasures are. 

— Tyrannic Love. 

A knock-down argument: 'tis but a word and a 
blow. — Amphitryon. 

Alexander Pope, 168S-1744 

Order is Heaven's first law. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind ia man. 

Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend. 

— Address to Bolingbroke. 

'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

And you, brave Cobham, to the latest breath. 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death. 
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Odious I in woolen ! twonld a sami provoke I 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 

Heaven fix^m aU creatures hides the book of fiite. 

Shoot folly as it flies. 

What thin partitions sense fix^m thought divide. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards, 
Alas ! not all the blood of aU the Howards. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

No creature smarts so little as a fooL 

Curst be the verse, how well soe'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust 
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There St John mingles with my friendly bowl, 
The feast of reason, and the flow of soul. 

Welcome the coming, speed the departing guest 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot 

^^ Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise." 

— Quoted by Pope. 

I am his Highness' dog at Kew, 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

— On the coUar of a dog. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame. 

Party is the madness of many for the gain of a 
few. 

I never knew any man in my life who could not 
bear another's misfortunes perfectly like a Christian. 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. 
Whatever is, is right 

John Milton, 1608-1674 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. 
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The timdy dew of sleep. 

Not to know me argues youiselyes unknowiL 

The bright oonsommate flower. 

Celestial rosy red, love's proper hue. 

Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself, 

The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. 

He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame ? 

For evil news rides post, while good news baits. 
To-morrow to firesh woods and pastures new. 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise. 
When more is meant than meets the ear. 
The oracles are dumb. 
That old man eloquent 

License they mean when they cry liberty. 

Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, and 
to utter freely, according to conscience, above all other 
liberties. 
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Joseph Addison, 1672-1719 

My voice is still for war, 
Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death? 

A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

The woman who deliberates is lost 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground. 

— Letter from Italy, 

Tis not in mortals to command success. 

But we'll do more, Sempronius ; well deserve it 

The spacious firmanent on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky — 

^^v ^^ ^^ ^* ^^ 

Forever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 

— Paraphrase of Psalm, XXIV. 

Edmund Burke, 1729-1797 

There is, however, a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. 

Illustrious predecessor. 
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When bad men oombiiie, the good mmi aaBodate ; 
el^e thej will £dl, one bj oney an impiii^ aacrifioey 
in a omtemptible slniggleL 

A wiae and aalntazy neglect 

Bat the age of duvaby is gone. Thai of sophis- 
ters, eoonomista, and calcolatois has saooeeded. 

The cold neutrality of an impartial judge. 

All men that are mined are mined on the side of 
their natond propensities. 

Early and provident fear is the mother of safety. 

William Cowper, 173X-X800 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

England, with all thy fEiults, I love thee stUl, 
My country ! 

Variety's the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour. 

She that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends. 

Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too. 

Which not even critics criticise. 
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The Frenchman's darling (mignonette). 

The beggarly last doit 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

Knowledge is proud that he has leam'd so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd. 

Built God a church, and laughed His word to 
scorn. 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Excels a dimce that has been kept at home. 

A fool must now and then be right by chance. 

A moral, sensible, and weU-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day. 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 
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Oliver Goldsmith, 1728-1774 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

—The Traveller. 

These little things are great to little man. — Ibid. 

But winter lingering, chills the lap of May. 

—Ibid. 

His best companions, innocence and healih. 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

— The Deserted VUlage. 

And e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. — Ibid. 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he choosed, he could whistle 
them back. — Rekdiaiion. 



Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a pamted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea. 
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So lonely 'twas, that God Himself 
Scaroe seemed there to be. 

A sadder and a Wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 

— The Ancient Mariner. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 

And the spring comes slowly up this way. 

A sight to dream of, not to tell. 

Alas I they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

*^^0 %M^ ^t> ^^ ^S^ 

^^w ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining — 
Like cliff which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

— Christabd, 

Motionless torrents 1 silent cataracts 1 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost. 

— In the Valley of Chamou/ni, 
12 
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A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 

Our myriad-minded Shakespeare. 

A dwarf sees &rther than the giant when he has 
the giant's shoulder to mount on. / 

Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844 

'Tis. distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe. 

But sad as angels for the good man's sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

The torrent's smoothness, ere it dash below ! 

To live in hearts we leave behind. 
Is not to die. 

Lord Byron, 1788-1824 

'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print ; 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't. 
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With just enough of learning to misquote 
O Amos Cottle I Phoebus ! what a name ! 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart. 

Had sighed to many, though he loved but one. 

A school-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul. 

None are so desolate but something dear. 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed. 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not, . 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell — 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

On with the dance I let joy be unconfined. 
And there was mounting in hot haste. 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 

He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him 
wept 
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Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me. 

I stood 
Among them, but not of them. 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 

Let these describe the indescribable. 

The poetry of speech. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 

Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth. 

" While stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand ; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall : 

And when Rome falls — the world." 

— Byron, 

[Note : Literally, the exclamation of the pilgrims 
in the eighth century, as recorded by the Venerable 
Bede.] 

The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed. 
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I die — ^but first I have possess'd, 

And come what may, I have been blest. 

He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace. 

Hark ! to the hurried question of despair, 
"Where is my child?" — an Echo answers— 
"Where?" 

The power of Thought — the magic of the mind. 

The many stUl must labor for the one. 

And both were yoimg, and one was beautiful. 

And to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him. 

She was his life. 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts 
Which terminated all. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

I had a dream which was not all a dream. 

My boat is on the shore 
And my bark is on the sea. 

They never fail who die 
In a great cause. 
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You have the Pjnrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did. 

So, for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice. 

The precious porcelain of common clay. 

A ^' strange coincidence," to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled nowadays. 

Society is now one polished horde. 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores, and Bored. 

The Devil hath not, in all his quiver's choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

I awoke one morning and found myself famous. 

The best of Prophets of the future is the Past. 

And what is writ, is writ — 
Would it were worthier? 

Farewell I a word that must be, and hath been — 
A sound which makes us linger ; yet — farewell 
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Farewell ! 
For in that word — ^that fatal word — however 
We promise — ^hope — ^believe — there breathes despair. 

Pare thee well ! and if forever, 
Still forever, fare thee well. 



From Percy's Reliques 

My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find. 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That God and Nature hath assigned. 
Though much I want that most would have 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

— Prom ByrdCa Psalmes. 

He that had neyther been kithe nor kin 
Might have seen a full fayre sight. 

— Guy of Gisbome. 

Every white will have its black. 
And every sweet its sour. 

— Sir Carline, 

We'll shine in more substantial honors. 
And to be noble, we'll be good. 

— Winifreda, 
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John Keats, 1795-1821 

Philosophy will clip an angePs wings. 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time. 

— Ode to a Grecian Urn. 

The poetry of earth is never dead. 
And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon. 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 

Talleyrand— De Perigord, 1754-1838 

Prudence in women should be an instinct, not a 
virtue. 

What I have been taught I have forgotten ; what I 
know I have guessed. 

The love of glory can only create a hero : the con- 
tempt of it creates a great man. 

A rich man despises those who flatter him too 
much, and hates those who do not flatter him at all. 

Life, to a young man, is like a new acquaintance, 
of whom he grows disgusted as he advances in years. 
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If you wish to appear agreeable in society, you 
must consent to be taught many things which you 
know abready. 

Both erudition and agriculture ought to be encour- 
aged by government; wit and manufactures will 
come of themselves. 

The reputation of a man is like his shadow — 
gigantic when it precedes him, and pigmy in its pro- 
portions when it follows. 

There are two things to which we never grow 
accustomed — the ravages of time and the injustice of 
our fellow-men. 

There are many vices which do not deprive us of 
friends ; there are many virtues which prevent our 
having any. 

He who cannot feel friendship is alike incapable 
of love. Let a woman beware of the man who owns 
that he loves no one but herself. 

To succeed in the world it is much more necessary 
to possess the penetration to discover who is a fool 
than to discover who is a clever man. 

It is sometimes quite enough for a man to feign 
ignorance of that which he knows, to gain the repu- 
tation of knowing that of which he is ignorant 
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Human life is like a game of chess — each piece 
holds its place upon the chess-board — ^king, queen, 
bishop, and pawn. Death comes, the game is up, 
and sH are thrown, without distinction, pell-mell in 
the same bag. 



Charles Dickens 

In a Pickwickian sense. — Pickwick Papers. 

He's tough, ma'am, tough is J. B. 
Tough, and de — vilish sly. 

— Dombey and Son, 

When found, make a note of. — Ibid, 

The bearings of this observation lays in the appli- 
cation on it. — Ibid, 

My life is one demd horrid grind. 

— Nicholas NiMeby. 

Barkis is willin'. — David Copperfidd. 

Lor I let's be comfortable I — Our Mutual Friend, 

A literary man with a wooden leg. — Ibid, 

" I do not wish," she writes in her own handwrit- 
ing, " to regard myself, nor yet to be regarded in that 
bony light." — Ibid, 
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'^ /know your tricks and your manners." — Ibii. 

In came Mrs. Fezziweg, one vast substantial smile. 

— Christmas Carol, 

Whatever was required to be done, the Circumlo- 
cution Office was beforehand with all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving How not to do 
IT. — LiMe DorrU. 
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ETIQUETTE Thoe u no panpan to good 9oddtf 
dyApmsftUmkm Eke good manocn. 4 Evca dioiifljb one 

powetf wcaUi and iiildligence» hk soc- 
cer io tie may be maned by ignoiaiice of aodal caAoms. 
^ A penval of Am book wil pievent sodi bhmden. It ii 
a book for eveiybody, for the social leaden as wel as for 
those less ambilious. ^ Tbe sub je<S is presented in a bagbt 
and intercAiag maimer, and represents tbe lateft vogue. 

LETTER WRITING my do moA persons diJike to 
By Aym It Mirtsa wnte letters? b it not because 

they cannot say die licjht diing in 
the rigjit fJace ? This adnurable bode not only shows by 
numerous examples just what land of letters to wnte, but bjf 
diredions and suggeAions enables the reader to become an 
accomphhed odgmal letter wiiler. Q There are f onus for all 
kinds of busmess and social letters, including invitations* 
acceptances, letters of sympathy, congratulations^ and love 
letten. 

QUOTATIONS A dever compilation of pithy quota* 
6y A^ncf H. Morton tions, seleded from a great variety of 

sources, and alphabetically arranged 
according to the sentiment ^ In addition to aD die pc^ular 
quotations in current use, it contains many rare bits cf prose 
and verse not generally found in similar cdledions. ^ One 
important feature of the book is found in the chara<SteriAic 
lines from well known authors, in which the familiar sayingr 
ve aedited to their original sources. 



EPITAPHS Even death has its humorous skk 

By Frederic W. Unger ^ Theie are said to be " sermons in 

Aones," but when they are tombftones 
dieie is many a smile mixed with the moral. Q UsuaOy 
churchyard humor is all the more delighthil because it is 
unconscious, but there are times when it is intentional and 
none the less amusing. Q Of epitaphs, old and new, this 
book contains the be^ It is full of quaint bits of obituaiy 
fancy, with a touch of the gruesome here and there for a 
refislu 

PI(OVEI(BS The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation 
By John H. Bechtel sure discovered in its proverbs, and the 

condensed wisdom of all ages and all 
nati(»s is embodied in them. Q A good proverb that fits 
the case is often a convincing argument ^ This volume 
contains a representative coDedion of proveibs, old and new, 
and the indexes, topical and alf^betical, enable one to find 
readily juit what he requires. 

THINGS WORTH Can you name the coldelt place in 

KNOWING the United States or tell what year 

By John H. Bechtel tad 445 days? Do you know 

how soon the coal fields of the 
world are likely to be exhausted, or how the ^>eed of a 
moving train may be told ? What should you do firit if 
you got a cinder in your eye, or your neighbor's baby swal- 
lowed a pin ? This unique, up-to-date book answers thou* 
sands of juft such intereAing and useful que^ons. 
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A DICTIONARY OF Moft of us dislike to look up « 

MYTHOLOGY mythological wibjed because 

By John H. Bechtel of the rime required. ^ Thb 

book remedies that difficulty 
because in it can be found at a glance jaSt what is wanted. 
4 It is comprehensive, convenient, condensed, and the infor- 
marion is presented in such an intere^g manner diat when 
once read it wiO always be remembered. Q A di^drive 
feature of the book is the pronunciarion of the proper names, 
something found in few other works. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH Who does not make them? 
By John H. Bechtel The be^ of us do. fl Why not 

avoid them ? Any one inspired 
with the spirit of self-improvement may readily do so. Q No 
necessity for ^dying rules of grammar or xhetoric when this 
book may be had. It teaches both without the ^dy of 
either. Q It is a counsellor, a ciiric, a companion, and a 
guide, and is written in a most entertaining and chatty style 

HANDBOOK OF What Is more disagreeable 

PRONUNCIATION ^^ ^ f^ul^ pronundarion ? 

By John H. Bechtel No other defeet so clearly 

shows a lack of culture. Q This 
book contains over 5,000 words on which moSt of us are 
apt to trip. ^ They are here pronounced in the cleared and 
simple^ manner, and according to the beft authority Q It 
is more readily consulted than a didtionary, and is jud as 
reliable^ 
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PRACTICAL A new word is a new tool. ^ This 

SYNONYMS book wiD not only enlarge your vocabu- 

By John H. Bcchtel ^aryt but will show you how to express 

the exadt shade of meaning you have 
in mind, and wiO cultivate a more precise habit of thought 
and speech. Q It will be found invaluable to busy joumaliAs, 
merchants, lawyers, or clerg3rmen, and as an aid to teachers 
no less than to the boys and girls under their care. 



READY MADE SPEECHES Pretty much everybody 
By George Ha|>good, Esq. in these latter days, is 

now and again called 
upon **to say a few words in public." ^ Unfortunately, 
however, but few of us are gifted with the power of ready 
and graceful speech. ^ This is a book of carefuDy planned 
model speeches to aid those who, without some slight help, 
mu^ remain silent ^ There is a preliminary chapter of gen- 
eral advice to speakers. 

AFTEI^-DINNER The diimer itself may be ever so 

STORIES good, and yet prove a failure if there 

By John Harrison ^ °^ '^^ ^^ enliven the company. 

^ Nothing adds so much zest to an 
occasion of this kind as a good ^ory well told. ^ Here are 
hundreds of thelate^, be^, brighter and mo^ catchy dories, 
all of them short and pithy, and so easy to remember that 
anyone can tell them successfully. ^ There are also a 
number of seleded toaAs suitable to aD occasions. 
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TOASTS MoA men diead bemg caled iq>oa to 

By WBmi V Uiu^u le^wod to a toaft or to make an ad- 

dresk ^ What wodd you nol ghre f ct 
die aUbjr to be nd of tfak embanasnnent? No need to 
give much "when you can leam the act horn this little book. 
^ It wil teO you how to do it; not only that, but by ex- 
ample it wil show the way. 4| It is valuable not alone to 
die novice, but to the cipeiifnced speaker, who wil gathci 
l mMii tf many suffBrwiiMiSM 

THE DEBATEi('S There is no greater abiEty dian 

TREASURY the power of skilful and forcible 

By William Pittai^ debate, and no accomplishment 

more leadOy acquired if die person 
is propedy dSieded. 4 In this Btde volume are diredions for 
organizing and conducing ddbating societies and pradtical 
suggeAions for all who desire to discuss queAions in public 
4 There is also a lift of ovei 200 queftions for debate, vMi 
arguments both afErmative and negative. 

PUNCTUATION Few persons can punctuate propedy ; 
By Paul Allanlyce to avoid miftakes many do not punctu- 

ate at al. Q A perusal of this book 
wil remove al difficulties and make aD points clear. Q The 
rules are plainly ftated and freely iDuilrated, thus furnishing 
a moft useful volume. Q The author is everywhere recog- 
nized as the leading authority upon the subje<^, and what 
he has to say is pradtical, concise, and comprehensive. 
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OI^ATOKY Few men ever enjoyed a wider ex- 

By Henry Ward BcccKct perience or achieved a higher repu- 
tation in public speaking than Mr. 
Beecher. ^ What he had to say on this 8ub]e<5t was bom 
of experience, and his own inimitable style was at once both 
statement and illustration of his theme. Q This vcJume is a 
unique and mafteily treatise on the fundamental pnncq;>ks of 
true oratoiy. 

CONVERSATION Some people are accused of talking 
By J. P. Mihaffy too much. But no one is ever 

taken to task for talking too well. 
Q Of aD the acccxnplishments of modem society, that of 
being an agreeable conversationalift holds fir^ place. 
Nothing is more delightful or valuable. ^ To suggelt what 
to say, juA how and when to say it, is the general aim of 
this work, and it succeeds moSt admirably in its purpose. 

READING The ability to read aloud weH, 

AS A FINE AI(T whether at the fireside or on the 

By Ernest Lejouv€ public platform, is a fine art. 

Q The directions and suggestions 
contained in this work of Standard authority wiO go far 
toward the attainment of this charming acoxnplishment 
Q The work is especially recommended to teachers and 
tthen interefted in the inStrudtion of public scho<4 pupils- 
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SOCIALISM Socialimis"iDllieair.*' q 
By Charles H. Olfai to the subjeA are cnn^antly appeanng 

in inewspapca, magaTines, and odier 
publicatiom. f| But lew penons excqpC the sodaEfts them- 
fehres have moie than a dim compceheosioa of what it real^ 
means. 4| This book gives in a dear and inteiefting manner 
a complete idea of the economic dodiines taufljht by the beft 
sodaliAs. 

JOURNALISM What IS news, how is it obtained, how 
By Qiarlct H. Olia handled, and how can cme become a 

JoumaEft? q These queftions' are al 
answered in this book, and detafled inAni<3ions are given for 
obtaining a position and wiiting up aB kinds of ** assign- 
ments.** q It shows what to avoid and what to cultivate, 
and contains chapters on book reviewing, dramatic criticism 
and proofreading. 

VENTRILOQUISM Although aWays a delightful fomi 
By Chtrlcs H. Olin of entertainment, VentrOoquism is 

to mo€t of us more or less of a 
myfteiy Q It need be so no longer. Q This book exposes 
the secrets of die art conpletely, and shows how almoA 
anyone may leam to " throw the voice ** both near and far. 
q Diredtions for the conArudion of automatons are given 
as weD as good dialogue for didr successful operation. 
q FuUy illuftrated. 



CONUNDI^UA\S Conundrums shaipen our wits and 
By Dean Rivers lead us to think quickly. Q They are 

also a source of infinite amusement 
and pleasure, whiEng away tedious hours and putting every- 
one in good humor. Q This book contains an excellent cot 
ledlion of over a thousand of the fated, brightest, and moSt 
up-to-date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical, and French conundrums. 

MAGIC There is no more delightful form of enter- 

By Ellis Stanyon tainment than that afforded by the per- 
formances of a magician. Q Myderious as 
these performances appear, they may be very readily learned 
if carefully explained. Q This book embraces full and 
detailed descrq>tions of all the weD known tricks with coins, 
handkerchiefs, hats, flowers, and cards, together widi a 
number of novelties not previously produced or explained 
Q Fully illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM There is no more popular or 

By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. intere^g form of entertain- 
ment than hypnotic exhibitions, 
and everyone would like to know how to hypnotize. Q By 
following the simple and concise inftrudtions contained in this 
complete manual anyone may, with a litde pra<5kice, readily 
leam how to exercise this unique and Arange power. 
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WHIST ''Accoidmg to Cavendish** is now 

ByCavcndbh almoft as familiar an expression as 

rwcnty-third Edition - according to Hoyle/* Q No whisl 

fJayer, whether a novice or an expert, 
can afford to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 
No household in which the game is played is complete 
without a copy of this book. Q This edition contains all of 
the matter found in the Elnglish publication and at one-fourth 
theco^ 



PARLOR GAMES " What shall we do to amuse our- 
By Helen E. Hollister selves and our friends ?** is a ques- 

tion frequently propounded on rainy 
days and long winter evenings. Q This volume mo^ happily 
answers this que^on, as it contains a splendid colle(5lion of 
all kinds of games for amusement, entertainment, and instruc- 
tion. Q The games are adapted to both old and young, and 
all classes will find them both profitable and intere^ing. 



ASTRONOMY : Can you tell what causes 

The Sun and His Family day and night, seasons 

By Julia MacNalr Wright and years, tides and 

eclipses? Why is the 
sky blue and Mars red ? What are meteors and shooting 
tors ? Q These and a thousand other que^ons are answered 
in a mo^ fascinating way in this highly intere^g volume. 
Few books contain as much valuable material so fJeasan^y 
packed in so smaD a space. Q IDuitrated. 
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BOTANY s The scientific study of 

The story of Plant Life Botany made as intereft- 

By Julia MacNair Wright ing as a faiiy tale. Q It is 

better reading than such 
tales, because of the profit Q Each chapter is devoted to 
the month of the year in which plants of that month are in 
evidence. Not only is the subjedt treated with accuracy, 
but there is given much pradical information as to the care 
and treatment of plants and flowers. Q Illustrated. 

FLOWEI^S : Every woman loves flowers. 

How to Grow Them but few succeed in growing 

By Eben E. Rcxford Aem. With the hdp so 

clearly given in this book no 
one need fail. Q It treats mainly of indoor flowers and plants 
— those for window gardening ; all about th^ selection, care, 
soil, air, light, warmth, etc. Q The chapter on table decora^ 
tion alone is worth the price of the book. Q While the sub- 
jedt of flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the Ayle used is 
plain, simple, and free from all technicalities. 

DANCING A complete initru<ftor, beginnmg with 

By Marguerite Wilson the irSt positions and fteps and leading 

up to the square and round dances. 
Q It contains a fiill Hit of calls for all of the square dances, 
and the appropriate music for each figure, the etiquette of 
the dances, and 1 00 figures for the gennan. Q It is unusu- 
ally well illu^ated by a large number of original drawings. 
Q Without doubt the heSt book on the subject 



ASTI^OLOGY If you wish to obtain a horoscope of 
By M. At Macgregor your entire iilfe, or if you would like to 

know in what business or profession you 
wiD heSt succeed, what friends you should make, whom you 
should marry, the kind of a person to choose for a business 
partner, or the time of the month in which to begin an 
enterprise, you will find these and hundreds of other vital 
que^ons solved in this book by the science of Ailrology. 

PHYSIOGNOMY How can we judge whether a man 
By Leila Lomax may be truSed to handle money for 

us? C|[ How can a woman analyze 
a man who would marry her ? €[ Partly by words, partly 
by voice, partly by reputation, but more than all by looks — 
the shape of the head, die set of the jaw, the line of the 
mouth, the glance of the eye. C|[ Physiognomy as explained 
in this book shows clearly how to read chara<fter with every 
point explained by iUu^ations and photographs. 

GRAPHOLOGY : Do you know that every 

How to Read Character time you write five or 

from Handwriting «« ^^ y^" ^""^ » 

By Qifford Howard complete record of your 

character? Anyone who 
undertonds Graphology can tell by simply examining your 
handwriting )\xSt what sort of a person you are. Q There is 
no method of character reading that is more interfiling, more 
trustworthy, and more valuable than that of Graphology, 
and it is the aim of this volume to enable anyone to become 
a mafter of this mo^ fascinating art. 
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